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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-NINTH 

COMMENCEMENT 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1905. 


w 

Procession 

Graduating  Classes,  Deans  and  Members  of  Faculties, 
Members  and  Guests  of  the  Corporation,  Chaplain, 
Orator  of  the  Day,  the  Vice-Provost  and  the  Provost. 

Invocation 
Hymn— "Our  Father  in  Heaven" 

Oration Rev.  Dr.  George  Harris 

Hymn — ''Hail!  Pennsylvania" 

Presentation  of  Portrait  of  Dr.  William  Osler 

Conferring  of  Degrees  in  Course 

Hymn_"Novir  Thank  We  All  Our  God" 

Benediction 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

PHILADELPHIA 


Degrees  in  Course. 


^y^^xy^i^^  in  ®jOfwi?^je 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Charles  Hahn  Albrecht 
Benjamin  Newcomer  Bird 
Wilton  Wallace  Blanck6 
Joseph  Carson 
Robert  Arnold  Chace 
Frederic  Anthony  Child 
Luther  Bushong  Deck 
Maturin  Marie  Dondo 
William  Seddinger  Dye  Jr. 
Cloyd  Benton  Ewing 
Howard  Wilson  Garner 
Frank  Macknight  Gray 
Lewis  Burtron  Hessler 
Logan  Howard-Smith 


Joseph  Wolstan  Huff 
Merkel  Henry  Jacobs 
Kerwin  Weidman  Kinard 
Edwin  Conover  Leedom 
John  Lisle 

Charles  William  Meadowcroft  Jr. 
Raynolds  Combs  Moorhead 
Charles  Aloysius  Joseph  Murphy 
Henry  Pepper  Norris 
Alexander  Burns  Roe 
Alfred  de  Forest  Snively 
Stanley  Simpson  Swartley 
George  Herbert  Walsh 
Joseph  Barnard  Walton 


Bachelor  of  Science 


James  Harold  Austin 

John  Mitchell  Baker 

Claude  Webster  Bankes 

Ransford  Mix  Beach 

Jared  Sperry  Bogardus 

Rollin  Cantwell  Bortle 

Vincent  Bean  Brecht 

Alfred  Bayard  Crewitt 

Samuel  Wanamaker  Fales 

Thomas  Brown  Wrentham  Fales 

Paul  Freeman 

Sidney  Byron  Goldsmith 

Wakeman  Griffin  Gribbel 

Haslett  Gardiner  Hall 

Daniel  Roberts  Harper  3rd 

Edward  Hoopes 

John  Rudolph  Hunsicker 

Herbert  Eugene  Ives 

Walter  Mulford  Johnson 

Jonathan  Jones 


James  Dougherty  Kirkbride 
William  John  Long 
Robert  Thompson  McCracken 
Allen  Sahm  Martin 
Norwood  Deal  Matthias 
Joseph  Medoff 
Michael  Monaghan 
Spencer  Kennard  Mulford  Jr. 
John  Herr  Musser  Jr. 
Desaix  Brown  Myers 
Frederic  Edwin  Peeso 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Pepper 
David  Rupp  3rd 
Percy  Van  Dyke  Shelly 
Charles  Keen  Taylor 
Walter  Kurt  Van  Haagen 
Harry  Edward  Weir 
Sidney  Louis  Wellhouse 
DeForest  Porter  Willard 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 

Charles  Elvin  Haupt  Jr.  Charles  Folk  Rabenold 

Carl  Eugene  Howell  Frank  Waldner 

Stanley  Makepeace  James  Smyth  Warner 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 

Hannah  May  Blake  Eleanor  Fulton  Karsner 

Marguerite  Irene  Boyer  Mary  Macafee  McCurdy 

Clara  Edna  Bramble  Marion  Mackenzie 

Elizabeth  Gibson  Connor  Josephine  Lindsay  Reed 

Elizabeth  Evans  Ida  May  Solly 


Degrees  in  Course. 

fiachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 
Joseph  Hugh  Goodwin  Amos  Laurence  Miller 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

Joseph  Samuel  Carlitz  Samuel  Wallace  Oglesby 

William  Henry  Moench  ^  John  Morris  Weiss 

Frederick  Valentin  Wunderle 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

Joseph  Boyd  Baker  3rd  Lewis  Repp  Ferguson 
Lind  Mason  Baker  Harold  Ezra  Hilts 
Frederick  Bay  Harry  Abe  Hyman 
Harold  Boericke  Albert  William  Kiefer 
Louis  Schumann  Bruner  Philip  George  Lang  Jr. 
Arthur  Welles! ey  Coombs  Michael  Joseph  McCrudden 
Charles  Howe  Cummings  William  Parvin  Stan- 
John  Carlyle  Evans  Joseph  Smith  Wilds  Jr. 
Waldo  Sherman  Wilson 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 

Charles  Edwin  Bartlett  Jacob  Loeb  Langsdorf 

James  Slingluff  Boyd  Frederick  Warren  Marshall 

John  Arthur  Brown  George  William  Merkle 

John  Hugh  McQuillen  Carter  Scott  Nearing 

Robert  Caswell  Crowell  Henry  Clay  Parker  Jr. 

Louis  Stanislaus  DeLone  Herbert  Marseilles  Ramsey 

Charles  Ellis  Goodin  Adam  Reber 

Walter  Keller  Hardt  Josiah  Richards 

Frank  Wilson  Howard  Roy  Blake  Seyfert 

Albert  Edwin  Koch  Francis  Dekker  Watson 

Adolph  Teller  Kohn  Henry  Conner  Weeks 
George  Daniel  Weschler 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

John  Augustus  Boers  William  Henderson  Jr 

Frank  Elmer  Craven  Eli  Allen  McElheny 

Samuel  Rowland  Marriner  Orum 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Stehman  Atlee  Bockius  Harry  Ottinger 

Lester  Comly  Bosler  Walter  Samans 

Robert  Fernando  Briner  Harry  Samuel  Tinkler 

Magruder  Craighead  Clarence  Lauer  Waite 

William  Henry  Hughes  Alban  Warren  Way 

Ellwood  Walter  Kimber  Henry  Morgan  Weidner 

William  Henry  Norris  Jr.  Francis  Sims  White 
Alexander  Coxe  Williams 

Civil  Engineer 
Spencer  FuUerton  Weaver 

Electrical  Engineer 

William  Canby  Janney  John  William  Wright 

Walter  Abraham  Kohn 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Mechanical  Engineer 

John  Mc II vain  Maris  3rd  Charles  George  Pfeiffer 

David  Robert  Yarnall 


Master  of  Science  (Technical) 

Edward  Hoopes 


Clarence"^ William  Balke 
Matthew  Hume  Bedford 
Charles  Frederic  Bv€d€ 
Kent  James  Brown 
John  Linton  Carver 
Edward  Samuel  Corwin 
Alice  Lenore  Davison 
James  Walker  Downer 
Henry  Fox 
Robert  Harvey  Gault 
Oliver  Edmunds  Glenn 
Julius  Hillel  Greenstone 
Ulysses  Sherman  Hanna 


William  Radcliffe  Anson 
Harold  Charles  Barker 
Arthur  Cleveland 
Frank  Levis  Cloud 
Minnie  Gertrude  Eckels 
Ferdinand  Harry  Graser 
Samuel  B  Heckman 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Ernest  Godfrey  Hoffsten 
Robert  Harbison  Hough 
Solomon  Huebner 
Charles  Moore  Magee 
Alice  Madeleine  McKelden 
Thomas  Warner  Mitchell 
Richard  Riethmtiller 
Burnett  Smith 
Ralph  Ogden  Smith 
Charles  Wharton  Stork 
Clarence  Stratton 
Samuel  Edwin  Weber 
James  Ren  wick  Withrow 

Master  of  Arts 

Wesley  Lynn  Hemphill 
Clinton  Nevius  Laird 
Grace  Edith  MacLean 
Lillian  Pace 
Leonard  Adolph  Peck 
Henry  Baruch  Sachs 
Ruth  Elma  White 
Winton  John  White 


Bachelor  of  Laws 


Harry  Lewis  Baroway 
Richard  Warren  Barrett 
Willard  Prentice  Barrows 
Gordon  Alexander  Block 
Edgar  Howard  Boles 
David  Bortin 
Raymond  Elliott  Brown 
Thomas  Alexander  Butkiewicz 
John  Grafius  Candor 
John  Boyd  Crumrine 
George  David  Cummings 
Frank  Frederick  deLisle 
LeRoy  Carroll  Eddy 
Joseph  Benjamin  Englander 
Daniel  Longaker  Evans 
Ralph  Berrell  Evans 
Percy  Carroll  Feger 
John  Arthur  Fitzgibbon 
Walter  John  Fitzpatrick 
James  Lawrence  Focht 
Francis  Carroll  Fow 
Benjamin  Otis  Frick 
Clarence  Hexter  Goldsmith 
Harry  Morris  Gosch 


Luther  Albert  Gray 

Ernest  LeRoy  Green 

Abraham  Funrman  Greenberg 

Samuel  Augustus  Guldin 

Tomlinson  Kent  Hawley 

James  Alfred  Hayes  Jr. 

Samuel  Jones  Henderson 

Louis  Einstine  Leopold 

James  Francis  McCabe 

Miriam  McConnell 

Robert  Carey  McKean 

Harold  Darragh  Mackenzie 

William  Langley  Mahn 

Louis  Aloysius  Keegan  Mellon 

William  Washington  Mentzinger  Jr 

William  Bumside  Mitchell  Jr. 

Howard  Franklin  Morgan 

Arno  Paul  Mowitz 

William  Henry  Musser 

Edward  Isaac  Nathan 

Henry  John  Nelson 

Bevan  Aubrey  Pennypacker 

Frank  Antony  Piekarski 

John  Joseph  Rahilly 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Bachelor  of  Laws — Continued 


Marshall  Stark  Reynolds 
Eugoiie  Stanley  Richardson 
John  Francis  Javier  Ries 
Mel \' in  (}uy  Rogers 
Maurice  Bower  Saul 
Frank  Gcesaman  Sayre 
Sanuiel  Gilbert  Schwartz 
James  Hay  Simms 


William  Smith  Snyder 
Jacob  Reyle  Spiclman 
Allen  Michener  Steame 
Herbert  Velde  Steelman 
Mortimer  Maurice  Stcinfield 
Luther  Franklin  Stoudt 
Joseph  Simon  Swaim 
Maurice  Golomb  Weinberg 


Bruce  Fairbum  Wilson 


Doctor  of  Medicine 


Matthew  Howard    Ames 
Harry  Stanley  Bachman 
Walter  Kreider  Baer 
Henry  John  Bartle  Jr. 
William  Lawson  Berst 
Ernest  Sydney  Bisbee 
Egil  Boeckmann 
Peter  Boysen 
Samuel  Bradbury  3rd 
Erick  von  Buddenbrock 
William  Michael  Bunce 
Charles  Win  field  Buvinger 
Ethan  Allen  Campbell 
John  Moore  Campbell 
Harry  Schwartz  Grouse 
James  Gerald  Cullen 
James  Henry  Culpepper 
Albert  Burrows  Davis 
Charles  Walter  Delaney 
William  Thomas  Dempsey 
Frank  Dake  Dickson 
Henry  Dintenfass 
Eldridge  Lyon  Eliason 
Thomas  Evans  Jr. 
Cornelius  Thomas  Ferry 
Charles  Mackall  Fisher 
Oscar  Edwin  Fox 
Fred  Leon  Gage 
Charles  Herbert  Gerhard 
Nate  Ginsburg 
Arthur  Bruce  Gill 
Clarence  Hamilton  Gray 
William  Henry  Greiss 
Don  Carlos  Guffey 
William  Frank  Guilfoyle  Jr. 
George  Donald  Guthrie 
John  Andrew  Hardenbergh 
Walter  Samuel  Hargett 
Eugene  Augustus  Hildreth  3d 
Oscar  Freer  Hills 
Harry  Clyde  Hoffman 
Charles  Jack  Hunt 
Samuel  Harvey  lams 
Frank  Stewart  Inksetter 
Moses  Jacob 

Milton  Boyd  Katzenstein 
Walter  Elmo  Kelton 


John  William  Kirschner 
Orion  Frank  Konantz 
Howard  Watkin  Kunkel 
Charles  Alpheus  Lauffer 
Jackson  Stuart  Laurance 
George  Malcolm  Laws 
John  Leedom 

Edward  Aloysius  Leonard  Jr. 
Presley  McCance  Lloyd 
Oscar  Lotz 
Tom  Odom  Luckett 
William  Marshall  Jr. 
Robert  Francis  Mathews  Jr. 
John  Weigle  Mehring 
Thomas  Elwood  Mendenhall 
Henry  Martyn  Metcalf 
Hubert  Livingstone  Miller 
Albert  William  Moore 
Joseph  Leslie  Moore 
William  Frederic  Moore 
Stirling  Walker  Moorhead 
Timothy  Joseph  Moran 
David  Blair  Mclntire 
Daniel  Charles  McLaughlin 
Charles  William  Naulty  Jr. 
Percival  Nicholson 
Thomas  Aloysius  O'Brien 
David  Stanislaus  O'Donnell 
Alexander  Hay  O'Neal 
Samuel  Torrey  Orton 
Hubley  Raborg  Owen 
Arthur  Hilton  Paine 
Robert  Lee  Payne  Jr. 
Arnaldo  de  Moraes  Pedroso 
Ferdinand  Mitchell  Perrow 
George  Morris  Piersol 
Lester  Lovett  Powell 
John  Williamson  Price  Jr. 
Frederick  Prime  Jr. 
Mahlon  Richardson  Raby 
Reuben  Stanley  Raub 
Edward  Urbane  Reed 
John  Jacob  Repp 
Dennett  LeRoy  Richardson 
Willis  Read  Roberts  Jr. 
Harold  Eugene  Robertson 
James  Coburn  Rogers 


Degrees  %n  Course. 


Doctor  of  Medicine — Continued 


Harry  Abraham  Schatz 
Howard  Gustav  Schleiter 
Joseph  Schenberg 
Herbert  John  Schmoyer 
William  Magill  Schultz 
George  Meade  Settle 
Robert  Vance  Stewart 
Marvin  Price  Stone 
John  Frank  Streeter 
Henry  Hurlburt  Tomlin 
Norris  Wistar  Vaux 


Thomas  Hewitt  Weaber 

Charles  William  West 

Edgar  Lee  West 

Leslie  Marshall  Westfall 

Edward  Clendenning  White 

Otto  George  Wiedman 

Edward  Mercur  Williams 

Robert  Edward  Williams 

Fred  Bailey  Wilson 

Tom  Bush  Wofford 

William  Wellington  Woodward 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 


William  James  Resch  Akeroyd 

Percy  Roy  Ashplant 

Benjamin  Franklin  Aumiller 

Robert  Austin 

Charles  Edgar  Bain 

William  Adams  Barker 

Leland  Barrett 

Willam  Custer  Sylvester  Barry 

Henry  George  Baumann 

Michael  Smith  Bennett 

John  Dunn  Benson 

Frederic  Seward  Blackmar 

William  Francis  Brady 

Oscar  William  Briner 

Charles  Joseph  Brothers 

Clifford  Morse  Brown 

Nelson  Amos  Burr 

Percival  Arthur  Burton 

George  Cadwell  ButLr 

David  Kenneth  Campbell 

William  Ambrose  Capell 

James  Henry  Carey 

Leon  Barker  Gary 

Adolfo  Cas^res 

Frank  Vest  Cason 

Harold  Chapman 

John  William  Clay 

Norman  Garfield  Cline 

Walter  Frederick  Coe 

Carl  Sargent  Coffin 

Frederick  William  Constien 

William  Gladden  Cook 

Jesse  Frank  Cooper 

Stanley  Moore  Cordeaux 

Charles  Henry  Cordick 

Eric  Burgoyne  Owen  Cowlishaw 

William  Burnett  Crane 

Leslie  Metzler  Craver 

Harry  Nordell  Darrow 

Hugh  Montgomerie  Davidson 

Charles  Augustus  Dennis 

John  Walt  Dismant 

Arthur  Franklin  Donahower 

William  Simpson  Downey 

Arthur  Theodorus  Eaton 


Leslie  Emerson  Eaton 
Albert  Eberle 
Wilhelm  Jophus  Elvers 
Edward  Evan-Jones 
Carl  Eves 

Charles  Agnew  Ewing 
Hermann  Fahrlander 
George  Christopher  Fahy 
Leon  Rex  Felt 
Whitman  George  Ferrin 
Carlton  Byford  Frank 
Ernst  Frey 
Julius  Frolich 
Harold  Laurence  Furbush 
William  Louis  Gibb 
Maurice  Alan  Glaspey 
Thomas  Henry  Glynn 
Walter  Nathan  Goldsmith 
Bernard  Clement  Graff  am 
Francis  Dennis  Griffin 
Claude  Hamilton  Griffith 
John  Carlton  Grout 
Henry  William  Hardt  Jr. 
Foster  Flagg  Harrower 
Theodore  Kenney  Hayward 
Milo  Hellman 
Frederick  William  Herr 
James  Milton  Herrington 
Wallwyn  Hervey 
John  Robert  Highsmith 
William  Eugene  Hilborn 
Francis  Henry  Hodgson 
John  Coffey  Hollenback 
Oscar  Homburger 
Marcos  Garcia  Huidobro 
Arthur  Munson  Hunter 
Arthur  Cyril  Husband 
Percy  Durston  Jones 
Will  Robert  Jones 
Charles  May  dole  Kellogg 
Harold  Williams  Lamb 
Erwin  Robert  Lamp 
Frank  Peter  Layman 
George  Thomas  Lemis 
James  Thomas  Lillis  Jr 


Certificates,  Honors  and  Prizes. 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery — Continued 


Alfred  Cooknian  Lockett 
Lester  David  Lockwood 
Brett  Baxter  Loomcr 
Robert  Rensselaer  Luce 
James  A  Gardeld  Macdonald 
James  Train  MacDonald 
Thomas  Forrester  Macdonald 
James  Bernard  McEnany 
John  Francis  McEnany 
James  Fraser  McEwen 
George  Ernest  McKeage 
James  Hirsh  Massell 
Charles  Sextus  Medcalf 
Walter  Melick 
William  Newton  Moffett 
Eric  Frederick  Molle 
Se3''mour  Victor  Moore 
Rufus  Kelsay  Morgan 
Ira  Lesgar  Neill 
Harold  Hyde  Ogden 
Guy  Edward  O'Neil 
Hubert  Wesley  Orr 
Waldemar  von  Ostrowski 
George  Walter  Peck 
Henry  Arthur  Peterson 
Walter  Francis  Praul 
John  Heil  Vincent  Reese 
James  Bernard  Reckers 
Ernst  Reichenberger 
Edward  Louis  Richards 
Willard  Huhn  Richards 


Arthur  Samuel  Sandstein 
Gordon  Lee  Scheffer 
Philip  Henry  Senior 
John  Winey  Shaffer 
Frank  Munson  Sherman 
John  Conrad  Sippel 
Samuel  Styer  Primrose  Smith 
J  Wright  Spencer 
Albert  Hamilton  Spicer  Jr. 
Charles  James  Spriggs 
Jacob  Oswin  Steeley 
Edward  Stuart  Stevenson 
Valentine  Avigust  Stoltze 
Arnold  Harwood  Sutherland 
Charles  Cecil  Sweeting 
Deane  Pettis  Taggart 
Dillard  Jefferson  Thomas 
John  Hedges  Thompson 
"Llewellyn  Tracy 
John  Wilbert  Updegraff 
Robert  Jean  Valette 
Charles  Christopher  Voelker 
Miles  Delroy  Wagner 
Andrew  Robertson  Walker 
Clarence  Watland 
William  Charles  Webb 
Karl  Edwards  Wenk 
August  Westerberg 
Ralph  Harrison  Wharen 
Ernest  Wright 
William  Stewart  Ziele 
Robert  Zulauf 


Enoch  Bamett 
Eugene  Wilfred  Bradley 
William  Wallace  Courtright 
Ezra  Strickland  Deubler 
William  Bullock  Fleming 


Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

William  David  Howatt 
Thomas  Jefferson  Mahaffy 
Oscar  Nelson 
William  Henry  Paxson 
Carroll  Thorpe  Rogers 


Charles  Walker  Springer 


Awarded  by  the  Academic  Council  of  the  College. 


IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Arthur  Gustave  Bein,  Job  Vaughan  Mathis, 

Cornelius  Van  Reypen  Bogert,  Charles  William  Seltzer, 
Charles  Louis  Emmart,  George  Morris  Whiteside,  2D 

George  Corner  Fenhagen,         Marcellus  Eugene  Wright. 


lo  Certificates,  Honors  and  Prizes. 

IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Edwin  Dickinson  Cassel. 

IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Warren  Winfield  Wooster. 

IN  CHEMISTRY 

Irwin  Sylvester  Stoudt. 

IN  FINANCE  AND  COMMERCE 

Frederick  Locke  Holman,  Franklin  Uhrich  Shugar, 

William  Pepper  Norris,  Harry  Malcolm  Smith, 

Samuel  Morse  Felton  Peters,  Clare  V  Wilson, 
Ernest  Garfield  Windle. 

IN  MUSIC 

Joseph  Samuel  Carlitz,       Maria  Margaret  Francis  Carroll, 
Harmanus  Neff. 


SENIOR  HONORS 
IN  ARTS 

Charles  Hahn  Albrecht,  Lewis  Burtron  Hessler, 

James  Harold  Austin,  Herbert  Eugene  Ives, 

Benjamin  Newcomer  Bird,  Merkel  Henry  Jacobs, 

Wilton  Wallace  Blancke,  Charles     William     Meadow- 
Alfred  Bayard  Crewitt,  croft,  Jr., 

Paul  Freeman,  Stanley  Simpson  Swartley, 

Daniel  Roberts  Harper,  3D,  Joseph  Barnard  Walton. 

IN  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMY 

Walter  Keller  Hardt. 

IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Jonathan  Jones 

IN  CHEMISTRY 

John  Morris  Weiss 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Hannah  May  Blake. 


Certificates,  Honors  and  Prizes.  ii 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 
IN  ARTS 

Guy  Davis  Gold,  John  Cooper  Mendeniiall, 

Michael  William  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Hugo  Arthur  Muller. 

IN  aVIL  ENGINEERING 

William  John  Fitzmaurice,  Jr.,  John  Francis  Greathead, 


IN  CHEMISTRY 


IN  BIOLOGY 


Alfred  Daniel  Wolff,  Jr. 


Frederick  Wynkoop. 


Mary  Louise  Constable,  Florence  Hulton, 

Bessie  Graham  Hanley.  Helen  Marie  Wherry. 


IN  FINANCE  AND  COMMERCE 

Charles  Arthur  Blass.  Robert  Augustus  Jacobs. 


IN  THE  COLLEGE 

I. 

Entrance  Prizes. 

1.  The  Eugene  Delano  Prize,  for  the  best  special  examination 
in  the  French  and  German  required  for  entrance  to  College.  To 
Ethel  Chodowski. 

2.  A  prize,  offered  by  the  Class  of  1880,  for  the  best  special  exam- 
ination in  Mathematics,  by  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  courses 
in  Arts  and  Science.     To  George  Wanger. 

II. 
Faculty  Prizes. 

1 .  A  prizd  .for  the  best  Essay  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy 
by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  The  Development  of  Eng- 
lish Logic  from  Hamilton  to  Venn.  (Not  competed  for.) 

2.  A  prize  for  the  best  examination  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
Class  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  with  the  Accents.  To  Gershon 
Lazarus  Oliensis. 


12  Certificates,  Honors  and  Prizes. 

3.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature  over  and  above  the 
regular  course.     To  Charles  Hahn  Albrecht. 

4.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  French  Language  and  Literature  over  and  above  the  regu- 
lar course.      (Not  competed  for.) 

5 .  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  exam- 
ination on  the  Lectures  on  Quaternions  given  to  the  Voluntary  Junior 
Class.     To  Walton  Powell  Linton.     Second  prize  not  awarded. 

6.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  History  and  English  Literature  by 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject :  The  Travels  of  Fynes  Moryson. 
To  Percy  Van  Dyke  Shelly. 

7.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class. 
Subject:   The  Fiction  of  Maurice  Hewlett.     To  John  Louis  Reiner. 

8.  A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  divided  among  the  best  three 
speakers  in  the  annual  Sophomore-Freshman  contest  in  debate. 
Equally  to  H  Van  Court  Carwithen,  Norman  Casseres  Vendig, 
and  Frank  Albert  Paul. 

9.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best 
preparations  illustrating  the  anatomy  of  any  vegetable.  First  prize 
to  Bayard  Henry  Long,  of  the  Freshman  Class.  Second  prize  to 
Jessie  Elizabeth  Jones,  of  the  Junior  Class. 

10.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best 
preparations  illustrating  the  anatomy  or  embryology  of  any  animal. 
To  Faith  Thompson,  of  the  Junior  Class;  second  prize  to  Edward 
RocKHiLL  Heacock,  of  the  Junior  Class;  with  Honorable  Mention  of 
Anna  Elizabeth  Heick,  of  the  Junior  Class. 

11.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass 
the  best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Latin.  To  John 
Cooper  Mendenhall,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Oliphant  Gibbons. 

12.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass 
the  best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Greek.  To  Michael 
William  Jacobs,  Jr. 

III. 

Prizes  Founded  by  Organizations. 

I.  The  Henry  Reed  Prize,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni, 
for  the  best  English  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject: 
The  Life  and  Works  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  To  Percy  Van  Dyke 
Shelly,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Frederic  Anthony  Child. 
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2.  A  prize  for  the  best,  and  a  prize  for  the  second  best,  Latin  Essay 
by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class,  offered  by  the  Society  of  the 
Alumni.  First  prize  to  Wilton  Wallace  Blanck6.  Second  prize 
not  awarded. 

3.  The  Joseph  Warner  Yardley  Prize,  founded  by  the  Class  of 
1877  in  memory  of  their  classmate,  for  the  best  Thesis  in  Political 
Economy  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  The  Effect  of 
the  High  Price  of  Coal  on  Manufactures  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
(Not  competed  for.) 

4.  A  prize  founded  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  in  honor 
of  their  founder,  Samuel  Brown  Wylie  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  of  the 
Class  of  1852,  for  the  most  meritorious  work  done  in  the  Course  in 
English  Composition  of  the  second  year.  To  William  Ward  Watkin, 
with  Honorable  Mention  of  Robert  Augustus  Jacobs,  Paul  R  Loos, 
Louis  Joseph  Francis  Moore,  and  Urban  Augustin  Lavery. 

5.  The  Assayers  and  Miners  Gangue  offers  a  prize  to  Post-Seniors 
in  Chemistry  and  Seniors  in  Chemistry  (four-year  course) .  To  Samuel 
Wallace  Oglesby. 

6.  The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Prize  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  History.  Open  only  to  Juniors.  Subject:  The 
Principles  Fought  For  in  the  Revolution.     (Not  competed  for.) 

7.  The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  offers  annually  a  prize  for  the 
best  essay  presented  by  any  member  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes 
in  the  College,  on  a  subject  relating  to  pre-Revolutionary  Colonial  His- 
tory, and  approved  by  the  Society.  Subject:  A  Study  in  the  Colonial 
Law  of  Pennsylvania.     To  Percy  Van  Dyke  Shelly. 

8.  The  Priestley  Club,  composed  of  Alumni  of  the  Chemical 
Department,  offers  annually  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  Graduating 
Class  (Post-Senior  or  Senior,  four -year  courses,  Regular  or  Special), 
whose  work  in  Chemistry  for  that  year  is  most  meritorious.  To  John 
Morris  Weiss. 

9.  The  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia  offers  annually  two  prizes 
of  membership  in  the  organization.  They  are  awarded  in  October  of 
each  year  to  those  two  members  of  the  Senior  and  Second-year  Special 
Classes  in  Architecture,  respectively,  who  present  the  best  set  of  draw- 
ings executed  in  course.  The  prize  memberships  cover  the  period  of 
the  student's  connection  with  the  University,  without  the  payment 
of  dues.  To  Carl  Eugene  Howell,  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  George 
Corner  Fenhagen,  of  the  Second-year  Special  Class. 

10.  The  Philadelphia  Groupe  of  the  Alliance  Fran^ais  has 
established  a  Traveling  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  awarded  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
French  to  the  student  best  prepared  for  study  at  a  French  university. 
To  Solomon  Leopold  Rosenberg,  of  the  Class  of  1906  College. 
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IV. 
Prizes  Founded  by  Individuals. 

1.  A  prize  founded  by  Henry  LaBarre  Jayne,  of  the  Class  of  1879, 
for  the  best  English  Composition  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
Subject:   The  Poetry  of  Austin  Dobson.     To  Ethel  Chodowski. 

2.  A  prize  founded  by  the  late  D.  Van  Nostrand  and  generously 
continued  by  his  business  successors,  for  the  member  of  the  Junior 
Class  in  Civil  Engineering  who  attains  the  highest  general  average  of 
scholarship.     To  Albert  Theodore  Goldbeck. 

3.  The  George  Allen  Memorial  Prizes,  founded  by  Joseph  G. 
RosENGARTEN,  EsQ.,  and  offered  to  members  of  the  Junior  Class  taking 
the  Greek  and  Latin  courses,  as  follows: 

In  Latin,  for  the  best  examination  upon  selections  from  Latin  Liter- 
ature of  the  Empire.  To  John  Louis  Reiner.  Second  Prize  (offered 
by  the  Faculty).  To  John  Joseph  Stetser,  with  Honorable  Mention 
of  Eugene  Stock  McCartney. 

In  Greek,  for  the  best  examination  in  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Crown.  To  Francis  Carr  Stifler.  Second  Prize  (offered  by 
the  Faculty).     To  Eugene  Stock  McCartney. 

4.  Two  Debating  Prizes,  established  by  William  West  Frazier, 
Jr.,  a  first  prize  and  a  second  prize,  awarded  in  a  public  debating  con- 
test. To  (i)  William  Homer  Walker,  of  the  Class  of  1906  College; 
(2)  Charles  Edward  Asnis,  of  the  Class  of  1907  Law. 

5.  The  Frazier  Prize. — George  H.  Frazier,  Esq.,  of  the  Class 
of  1887,  offers  annually  a  prize  of  a  standard  work  in  literature,  to  be 
chosen  by  him,  and  of  a  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  the  student 
in  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  being  a  member 
of  the  football  team,  baseball  team,  track  team,  or  of  the  crew,  shall 
attain  the  highest  standing  in  scholarship.  To  Walter  Samans, 
Class  of  1905,  and  a  member  of  the  Track  Team. 

6.  The  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize  in  the  School  of 
Architecture,  of  a  cash  value  of  fifty  dollars,  is  awarded  annually  in 
the  form  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  merit  in  a  subject  of 
study,  as  designated.  The  prize  has  been  established  by  Maria  Whar- 
ton Brooke  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke,  a  graduate 
in  Architecture  of  the  Class  of  1897.  Awarded  in  1904-05  in  the  Senior 
Class,  for  high  and  constant  excellence  in  Design,  the  Gold  Medal  to 
Charles  Folk  Rabenold;  the  Silver  Medal  to  James  Smyth  Warner; 
Bronze  Medal  not  awarded. 

7.  The  J.  S.  H.  Prize  offered  to  students  in  Biology  in  the  four- 
year  course,  or  the  two-year  course,  who,  having  taken  the  entrance 
examinations  without  conditions,  shall  have  the  highest  standing  in 
the  class;  the  term  standing  and  conduct  to  be  determining  factors, 
as  well  as  the  standing  in  examinations.  To  Edward  Rockhill 
Heacock,  of  the  Junior  Class. 
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8.  A  prize  is  ofifered  annually  by  Dr.  S.  Wkir  Mitchell  for  the  best 
thesis  on  The  AiUumnal  Coloration  of  Plant  Parts.  Competition  is  open 
to  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  Botany,  investi- 
gations to  be  pursued  for  not  longer  than  two  years.  (Not  competed 
for.) 

Q.  The  Mulford  Prize,  established  through  the  generosity  of 
William  H.  Mulford,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  is  awarded  annually 
to  that  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  attain  the  highest 
excellence  in  the  expressive  reading  of  Latin  Prose  and  Verse,  as  shown 
by  a  special  examination.     To  Wilton  Wallace  Blancke. 

10.  The  George  Schleicher  Prize. — Under  the  will  of  the  late 
George  Schleicher,  of  Philadelphia,  The  German  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania holds  in  trust  a  fund  for  maintaining  in  perpetuity  a  prize  to 
be  named  after  the  testator.  This  prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
best  student — of  whatever  nationality  he  may  be — in  the  German 
Language  or  German  Literature  or  both.  Equally  to  Otto  Gustav 
Herbrecht,  and  Mary  Macafee  McCurdy. 

11.  The  John  Stewardson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Archi- 
tecture.— The  value  of  this  Scholarship  is  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  holder  is  required  to  spend  one  year  in  travel  and  in  the  study  of 
architecture  in  Europe  under  the  direction  of  the  Managing  Committee. 
The  award  is  made  annually  to  that  candidate  successful  in  the  final 
examination  in  design.     To  Carl  Eugene  Howell. 

12.  The  Alumni  Fellowship  in  Architecture. — Open  only  to 
Pennsylvania  Alumni,  the  holder  being  required  to  spend  not  less  than 
one  year  in  foreign  travel  and  study,  under  a  program  arranged  with 
the  Professor  of  Architecture,  and  approved  by  the  Provost.  Persons 
who  have  taken  either  the  degree  of  the  four-year  course  or  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  two-year  special  course,  and  who  have  neither  secured 
another  traveling  scholarship  nor  admission  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  are  eligible  to  the  competitions,  which  are  held  annually.  Estab- 
lished in  1902-03,  and  to  continue  for  five  years.  To  Walter  Thomp- 
son Karcher,  B.S.  in  Arch.  (1901);  with  Honorable  Mention  of 
Peter  De  Gelleke,  Jr.  (Certificate  of  Proficiency,  1902). 

13.  The  Willis  Terry  Prizes. — The  following  prizes  open  only 
to  students  in  the  course  in  Finance  and  Commerce,  have  been 
established  by  Henry  C.  Terry,  Esq.,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son, 
Willis  Terry,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1896: 

a.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall  have 
the  best  standing  for  the  year.     To  Norman  Casseres  Vendig. 

h.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  have 
the  best  standing  for  the  year.     To  Robert  Augustus  Jacobs. 

c.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Junior  Class  who  shall  have  the 
best  standing  for  the  year.     To  Otto  Kraus,  Jr. 

d.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  have  the 
best  standing  for  the  year.     To  Walter  Keller  Hardt. 
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IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW 

The  Faculty  Prizes,  for  the  best  written  examinations  with  all 
the  Professors.      (Not  awarded.) 

The  p.  Pemberton  Morris  Prize,  for  the  best  written  examination 
in  E^vidence,  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Law  and  in  Equity.  To  Allen 
Michener  Stearne,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Ernest  LeRoy 
Green. 

The  Sharswood  Prize,  established  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law,  for  the  best  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class. 
(Not  awarded.) 

The  Meredith  Prize,  established  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law,  for  the  second  best  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Graduating 
Class.     (Not  awarded.) 

The  following  students  received  honors  for  their  third  year  work^ 

Ernest  LeRoy  Green,  Louis  Einstine  Leopold, 

Melvin  Guy  Rogers,  Allen  Michener  Stearne, 

Frank  Geesaman  Sayre,  Ralph  Berrell  Evans, 

Maurice  Bower  Saul,  Herbert  Velde  Steelman. 

The  following  third  year  students  received  a  general  average  of  90 
and  above  in  the  combined  work  of  their  second  and  third  year  courses, 
and  have  therefore  received  their  degrees  cum  laude. 

Ernest  LeRoy  Green,  Maurice  Bower  Saul, 

Melvin  Guy  Rogers,  Allen  Michener  Stearne, 

Frank  Geesaman  Sayre,  Herbert  Velde  Steelman. 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Alumni  Medal  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who 
attains  the  highest  general  average  in  examination.  To  Harry 
Abraham  Schatz. 

The  Prize  of  an  Antiseptic  Minor  Operating  Case,  offered  by  the 
Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  for  the  best  practical  work 
in  Orthopedic  Surgery,  or  for  the  best  report  of  his  Clinic,  or  for  an 
acceptable  original  design  in  Apparatus.  To  Hubley  Raborg 
Owen. 

The  Prize  of  an  Obstetrical  Forceps,  offered  by  the  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  furnishes  the 
best  report  of  a  case  of  Obstetrics  occurring  in  the  University  Maternity 
Hospital.     To  Arthur  Hilton  Paine. 

The  Frederick  A.  Packard  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  offered 
by  a  friend  of  the  University  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class 
who  has  proven  himself  to  be  the  most  proficient  in  the  course  in 
Clinical   Medicine.     To  Don  Carlos  Guffey. 
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The  Dr.  Spkncer  Morris  Pkizii;. — The  annual  income  derived 
from  the  investment  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars,  will  be  awarded  each 
year  to  that  Medical  Student  of  the  Graduatinij  Class  who  shall  pass 
the  best  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  To 
George  Morris  Piersol. 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest  general 
average  in  examinations.     To  Ezra  Strickland  Deubler, 

A  prize  of  an  Ecraseur,  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  Department  to  the 
member  of  the  Second-year  Class  who  passes  the  best  examinations  in 
Veterinary  Anatomy.     To  Stephen  Lockett. 


GRADUATION  SERMON 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Henry  Oxtoby 

Preached  before'the  Graduating  Classes  of  1905,  in  the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church, 
Sunday,  June  II,  1905. 

Members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  you  will  find  the  words  of  my  text  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  first  chapter,  part  of  the  third  verse:  "The 
express  image:"  or,  as  the  Revised  Version  reads,  "The  very- 
image;"  the  translation  of  the  Greek  word  "Character,"  which 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this  place.  A  significant 
translation  it  is.  Character,  in  Greek,  is  an  engraver's  word. 
As  the  engraver  worked  at  his  task,  the  engraving  gradually 
became  the  character,  the  exact  expression,  the  very  image,  of 
that  which  he  aimed  to  reproduce.  Coming  to  his  work  with 
a  mental  conception,  the  character  was  the  outer  expression  of 
that  inner  ideal. 

We  all  in  life  are  engravers.  And  character,  the  final  form 
that  life  assumes,  corresponds  largely  to  the  inner  ideal.  What 
we  become  is  determined  in  large  degree  by  what  we  aim  to  be. 
If  the  ideal  is  low,  the  character  will  be  low ;  if  the  ideal  is 
noble,  the  facsimile  will  be  noble.  I  bid  you  then  to  start  with 
right  ideals  of  life. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  your  ideal  should  include  industry. 
For  all  biography  shows  that  this  is  largely  the  dividing  line 
between  success  and  failure.  I  need  but  refer,  in  invention,  to 
Edison's  motto,  "Never  watch  the  clock;"  or,  in  music,  to 
Killer's  description  of  Mendelssohn's  conscientiousness  in  com- 
position, of  how  he  came  into  the  musician's  room  one  evening, 
and  found  him  heated,  and  in  a  feverish  state  of  excitement. 
"I  have  been  sitting  for  the  last  four  hours  trying  to  alter  a  few 
bars  in  a  song,  and  can't  do  it. "  He  had  made  twenty  different 
versions,  the  greater  number  of  which  would  have  satisfied  many. 
I  need  but  recall,  in  art,  the  words  of  Meissonier,  "  I  never  hesitate 
about  scraping  out  the  work  of  days,  and  beginning  afresh,  so  as 
to  satisfy  myself,  and  try  to  do  better. "  In  science,  we  remem- 
ber how  Maeterlinck  sat  for  twenty-four  hours  in  succession, 
studying  a  young  bee  under  a  microscope,  fearful  lest  some  detail 

(18) 
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in  its  development  miglit  escape  his  attention.  In  authorship, 
let  us  not  forget  that  Vergil  pronounced  his  "^Eneid"  imper- 
feet,  after  eleven  years  of  labor  on  it;  that  the  original  draft  of 
"Locksley  Hall"  was  written  in  two  days,  but  that  the  better 
part  of  six  weeks  was  spent  in  altering  and  polishing. 

Never  before  in  our  world's  history  has  there  been  such 
keen  competition  as  at  present,  in  every  occupation  and  profes- 
sion. All  seem  overcrowded.  But  this  reassuring  voice  comes, 
"  Fit  yourself  by  industry  to  fill  the  highest  place,  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  you  will  some  day  fill  that  place."  A  patient 
is  far  more  anxious  to  find  the  physician  who  is  competent,  as  a 
specialist,  to  treat  his  particular  disease,  than  the  physician  is 
to  find  the  patient.  If  you  start  with  a  position  worth  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  and  wish  to  fill  a  ten-thousand  dollar  position, 
work  at  the  start  as  though  you  were  already  receiving  ten 
thousand. 

Neither  should  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  life's  ideal 
should  include  integrity.  For,  like  industry,  honesty  has  ever 
been  policy.  And  yet,  if  ever  an  age  needed  the  gospel  of 
integrity,  it  is  this  in  which  we  live.  Our  foods,  our  drinks, 
our  drugs  are  adulterated.  Everywhere  is  the  temptation  to 
falseness. 

The  generation  in  which  you  are  to  work  needs  men  who 
care  more  for  principle  than  for  material  prosperity;  w^ho  put 
character  above  profit,  and  integrity  above  position;  who  refuse 
to  coin  their  souls  into  gold.  Society  needs  statesmen  like  Pitt, 
who  amazed  the  King  of  Sardinia  by  refusing  an  honorarium; 
it  needs  business  men  who  will  put  soul  into  corporations,  and 
conduct  corporate  enterprises  by  the  same  moral  standards  that 
apply  to  individuals;  it  needs,  in  the  realm  of  labor,  leaders 
who  will  recognize  that  murder  by  initiative  of  a  union  is  as 
criminal  as  murder  by  act  of  an  individual.  Let  genuineness  be 
included  in  your  ideal  that  is  to  find  exact  expression  in  char- 
acter. 

Chiefly  I  charge  you  to  put  into  life's  ideal  usefulness.  To 
come  into  the  world,  live  in  it  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  leave  it 
no  better  than  we  found  it,  is  to  fail. 

Every  power  given  us  is  for  use.  A  father  dies,  leaving  to 
his  boy,  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  valuable  real  estate,  build- 
ings, bonds.     They   belong   rightfully  to  the  boy,  and  yet  he 
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cannot  do  with  them  as  he  pleases.  The  law  steps  in  and  says, 
'*No,  not  until  you  become  of  age,  can  these  things  come  into 
your  possession."  Vaguely,  law  recognizes  the  general  principle 
that  possession  implies  use. 

Our  talent,  our  ability  whatever  it  is,  is  ours  for  use,  for 
use  unselfishly,  for  the  enriching  of  humanity. 
^  Who  are  the  great  names  of  the  ages  ?  At  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war,  it  is  said  that  at  a  dinner  given  in  England,  the 
guests  were  asked  to  write  on  slips  of  paper  the  name  of  the 
one  who,  in  their  judgment,  would  linger  longest  in  memory  in 
connection  with  the  war  in  the  Crimea.  When  the  slips  were 
opened  and  read,  it  was  found  that  every  one  present  ha^ 
written,  "  Florence  Nightingale."  The  verdict  of  that  company 
is  the  verdict  of  history. 

In  almost  every  instance,  those  live  longest  in  memory 
who  have  contributed  something  to  mankind.  In  law,  whose 
are  the  names  inscribed  on  the  medallions  of  your  Law  Building? 
Justinian,  Blackstone,  Story,  Marshall — all  men  who  have  made 
life  richer  for  their  having  lived.  Who  are  the  great  names  in 
medicine?  Jenner,  who  discovered  and  promulgated  the  idea 
of  vaccination;  Morton,  who  solved  the  problem  of  surgical 
anesthesia;  Pasteur,  the  father  of  modern  bacteriology — men 
who  asked  for  no  patents  on  their  discoveries,  but  who  labored 
untiringly  for  the  relieving  of  physical  woe.  Who  are  the  great 
names  in  invention?  Watt,  McCormick,  Howe,  Edison — ^who 
made  earth  richer  by  a  steam-engine,  a  reaper,  a  sewing-machine, 
an  incandescent  lamp. 

This  is  the  true  test  of  greatness.  The  current  standard  is 
ability  to  command  service.  That  merchant,  that  manufac- 
turer, is  greatest,  who  employs  the  largest  number  of  men  and 
women,  who  has  tributary  to  himself  the  largest  number  of 
customers.  Christ's  idea  is  the  very  opposite.  That  one  is 
greatest,  not  who  makes  the  largest  number  tributary  to  himself, 
but  who  makes  himself  tributary  to  the  largest  number.  He  is 
greatest,  not  whom  the  largest  number  serves,  but  who  serves 
the  largest  number.  Let  your  ambition  be  not  to  see  how  much 
you  can  get  out  of  life,  but  how  much  you  can  put  into  it. 

Industry,  integrity,  usefulness,  these  and  all  other  high 
qualities  of  soul  I  bid  you  pack  into  your  ideal.  Discover,  if 
possible,  the  work  for  which  3^ou  are  best  fitted  by  heredity  and 
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temperament;  but  remember  that  more  important  than  the 
profession  is  the  character  formed  in  the  profession.  Mr.  Morley 
writes  of  Gladstone  that  his  greatness  consists  not  so  much  in 
what  he  did  as  in  what  he  was. 

How  such  a  thought  brushes  aside  with  one  sweep  all  petty 
standards !  We  speak  of  rising  in  the  world ;  we  point  to  those 
who  began  poor  and  rose  to  wealth  and  position.  But,  in  God's 
sight,  only  that  one  rises  in  the  world  who,  whatever  his  occupa- 
tion, rises  from  low  to  high  traits  of  character,  from  poverty  to 
wealth  of  soul.  A  boy  working  by  the  day  on  a  farm,  and  doing 
his  work  in  a  Christian  spirit,  is  greater  in  God's  estimation  than 
that  same  boy  elected  to  the  governorship  of  a  state,  if  he  forgets 
his  Maker. 

A  time  was  when  a  sharp  line  was  drawn  between  nobility 
and  common  people.  On  one  plane  were  dukes,  marquises, 
earls,  viscounts,  aristocrats,  who  imagined  that  they  were  made 
of  flesh  and  blood  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  On  a 
lower  plane  were  the  common  people.  That  distinction  is  obso- 
lete in  America.  Our  Revolution  struck  it  a  death-blow.  But 
we  still  speak  of  upper  and  lower  classes.  There  are  such  classes, 
but  they  are  not  found  the  one  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  other 
in  the  Five  Points ;  the  one  in  the  East  End,  and  the  other  in  the 
West  End.  The  true  upper  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  are 
pre-eminent  in  noble  qualities  of  soul — the  brave,  the  unselfish, 
the  true.  The  lower  class  is  composed  of  the  selfish,  the  vicious, 
the  cowardly.  Whatever  their  standing  in  society,  in  whatever 
surroundings  they  reside,  this  is  the  true  line  of  division. 

To  the  upper  class  belonged  Gladstone,  as  he  demonstrated 
that  the  highest  statesmanship  may  be  thoroughly  Christian. 
To  the  same  class  belonged  also  the  apple-woman  in  London, 
pushing  her  cart  through  the  crowded  streets,  earning  a  scanty 
income,  yet  out  of  it  caring  continually  for  two  or  three  orphans 
whose  lot  was  more  bitter  than  her  own;  in  forty  years  rearing 
twenty  outcast  children. 

To  the  lower  class  belongs  the  child  of  the  tenement,  cradled 
in  misery,  trained  in  vice,  who  occupies  at  last  a  prison  cell.  To 
the  lower  class  belonged  also  Lord  Byron,  talented,  but  aban- 
doned and  dissolute.  To  the  lower  class  belonged  Oscar  Wilde, 
apostle  of  the  esthetic,  but  reckless  and  profligate. 

This  is  the  true  boundary  line  between  the  upper  and  lower 
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classes.  The  two  classes  do  exist;  but  the  line  is  not  so  much 
horizontal  as  vertical.  The  upper  includes  some  from  the  palace 
and  some  from  the  hovel;  the  lower  is  made  up  partly  from  the 
slum  and  partly  from  the  villa  and  seashore  cottage. 

Need  I  add  that  your  ideal  of  life  will  be  incomplete,  unless 
it  includes  God  ? 

The  "  Arabian  Nights  "  charmed  our  childhood  hours  with 
the  story  of  the  genie  erecting  for  Aladdin,  in  a  night,  the 
marvellous  palace.  Aladdin  charged  him  to  build  within  the 
palace  a  large  hall  with  four  and  twenty  windows,  to  decorate 
twenty -three  with  jewels  of  all  descriptions,  but  to  leave  one 
plain.  When  the  Sultan  was  conducted  through  the  sumptuous 
apartments,  he  noticed  the  one  without  ornament,  and  inquired'' 
the  reason.  "  Sir,"  replied  Aladdin,  "  I  ordered  the  window  to 
be  left  in  that  state,  that  your  majesty  might  have  the  glory  of 
finishing  this  hall  and  palace."  At  once,  the  royal  jewelers  and 
goldsmiths  were  ordered  to  perform  the  work :  for  a  month  they 
labored  diligently,  exhausting  the  royal  supply  of  jewels,  yet 
finished  but  one  side.  They  were  obliged  to  confess  their 
inability  to  complete  the  work.  It  was  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  genie  of  the  lamp  to  bring  the  window  to  perfection. 

In  every  life  there  is  a  window  that  remains  unfinished, 
until  an  Unseen  Being  comes  with  superhuman  power  and 
places  the  jewels  in  position.  Cut  on  the  wall  of  the  Cambridge 
Public  Library  is  this  inscription,  worthy  to  be  a  motto  for  any 
life:  "It  is  noble  to  be  pure;  it  is  right  to  be  honest;  it  is 
necessary  to  be  temperate ;  it  is  wise  to  be  industrious ;  but  to 
know  God  is  best  of  all. " 

The  German  Emperor,  speaking  at  the  confirmation  of  his 
two  sons,  had  this  to  say  as  to  the  supreme  object  of  human 
existence — the  translation  is  authorized:  "When  I  look  back 
on  my  personal  experience,  I  can  only  assure  you,  and  your 
experience  will  be  the  same,  that  the  cardinal  and  main  object 
of  human  life,  and  principally  that  of  a  life  full  of  responsibility 
and  activity — this  has  become  clearer  to  me  from  year  to  year 
— ^lies  solely  and  alone  in  the  position  we  take  regarding  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  He  cannot  be  ignored.  Every  human  being 
is  compelled,  whether  he  be  aware  of  it  or  not,  to  compare  the 
life  he  leads,  the  office  he  holds,  the  work  he  does,  with  the 
angle  of  vision  in  which  he  stands  towards  our  Saviour." 
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I  bid  you  then  to  take  Christ's  ideals  as  yours.  In  Him, 
who  is  the  express  image  of  God,  are  centered  all  perfect  quali- 
ties.    His  is  the  life  supremely  purposeful,  true,  unselfish. 

Cherish  the  highest  ideals.  They  will  never  be  perfectly 
reproduced  in  character,  but  life  will  be  richer  for  visions  in- 
capable of  realization.  Rubenstein,  asked  if  he  wished  to  go  to 
church  on  a  certain  Sunday,  replied:  "Yes;  but  you  must  take 
me  to  hear  a  man  who  will  tempt  me  to  the  impossible. " 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1905,  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
completion  of  your  course  of  study.  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  prospect  of  living  in  this  twentieth  century — the  golden  age 
of  history.     For  the  rays  of  all  the  past  are  focused  in  the  present. 

Let  me  urge  you  to  have  the  highest  ideal,  for  that  inner  ideal 
will  control  character.     And  character  alone  endures. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  went  into  a  corn-field,  and  uncovered  his 
head  in  reverent  worship  before  the  growing  grain;  but  the 
corn-field  disappears.  Even  the  eternal  hills  change  their 
contour.  The  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae  has  expanded  into  a 
fiat  plain,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  three  miles  in  width.  Knowledge 
vanishes  away ;  the  text -books  of  ten  years  ago  are  already  anti- 
quated. Architecture  crumbles.  The  Colosseum  that  once  rang 
with  the  shouts  of  eighty  thousand  spectators  now  resounds  only 
with  the  footsteps  of  tourists.  Painting  loses  its  lustre.  "How 
long,"  inquired  Napoleon,  "will  the  best  painted  and  the  best 
preserved  picture  last?"  "Eight  hundred  years,"  was  the 
answer.  As  for  sculpture,  we  recall  Emerson's  lines :  ' '  The  Greek 
sculpture  is  all  melted  away,  as  if  it  had  been  statues  of  ice ;  here 
and  there  a  solitary  figure  or  fragment  remaining,  as  we  see 
scraps  of  snow  left  in  cold  dells  and  mountain  clefts,  in  June  and 
July."  Character  alone  endures.  Though  eternity  itself  grows 
gray,  character,  the  express  image  of  our  ideals,  will  only  have 
entered  upon  immortal  youth. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ORATION. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Harris,  President  of  Amherst  College. 

The  occasion  signalizes  the  completion  of  certain  stages  of 
education;  for  some,  of  the  liberal  training  of  the  college;  for 
others,  of  the  specific  training  of  the  professional,  technical  or 
graduate  school.  It  is,  in  one  sense,  an  ending,  since  courses 
of  instruction  are  completed,  a  period  of  years  is  rounded  out. 
It  is,  in  another  sense,  a  commencement,  since  liberal  culture 
proceeds  through  life,  and  professional  training  passes  from 
theory  to  practice.  Suitable  to  the  occasion  is  a  reflection  on 
the  Ideal  of  an  Educated  Man,  for  actual  attainment  has  its 
value  in  view  of  a  complete  ideal  to  be  realized.  Every  stage 
of  education  is  progress  towards  an  ideal.  One  chooses  to  go  to 
college,  because  one  has  an  ideal,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  attain- 
ment, discipline  and  culture.  One  enters  a  professional  or  tech- 
nical school  because  one  has  an  ideal;  a  plan  for  himself  as  a 
well-trained  lawyer,  physician,  engineer. 

The  truth  is,  indeed  the  philosophy  of  human  kind  is,  that 
every  one  has  an  ideal.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  man  is 
that  he  perceives  and  pursues  ends,  is  an  ideal-forming  and  an 
ideal-realizing  creature.  The  rest  of  the  universe,  in  what  we 
call  its  lower  forms,  in  the  inorganic  and  in  plants  and  animals, 
is  apparently  unconscious  of  purpose  or  end.  The  rose-bush 
does  not  foresee  the  rose,  and  is  not  aware  of  its  own  beauty. 
Poetry  projects  the  feeling  of  the  human  observer  into  the 
flower,  and  feels  the  tremulous  rapture  of  the  rose.  Animals 
pursue  ends  for  the  satisfaction  of  physical  wants,  but  have  no 
aim  for  their  lives,  no  vision  of  a  destiny  to  be  realized,  ^sop, 
"Uncle  Remus"  and  Kipling  anthropomize  downwards,  attrib- 
uting human  motives  and  feelings  to  rabbits  and  foxes.  But, 
however  it  may  be  with  the  lower  sentient  orders,  it  certainly 
is  true  that  man  perceives  and  pursues  ends.  He  does  more 
than  to  satisfy  casual  wants.  He  makes  plans  for  a  year,  for  a 
lifetime,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. He  cannot,  indeed,  pursue  any  and  every  end.  He  cannot 
make  a  journey  to  the  north  star,  nor,  as  yet,  to  the  north  pole. 
He  is  under  limitations ;  yet  he  proposes  certain  ends  to  himself, 
can  choose  one  rather  than  another.     He  can  sit  still  or  can  walk,. 
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can  read  a  book  or  a  newspaper,  can  be  silent  or  can  sjieak  (at 
least,  some  men  seem  to  have  that  power),  can  make  a  true  or  a 
false  representation,  can  be  honest  or  can  cheat,  can  reheve 
another's  want  or  can  turn  away  contemptuous.  This  is  free- 
dom. Human  freedom  simply  means  that  man  has  power  to 
pursue  certain  ends,  that  he  is  an  ideal-forming  and  an  ideal- 
realizing  creature;  and  every  one,  whatever  his  theory,  behaves 
as  if  he  had  freedom  to  do  this  or  that,  to  be  this  or  that. 

Ideals  differ  almost  as  much  as  persons  differ.  One  sees 
one's  self  the  successful  merchant,  another  the  honored  states- 
man, another  the  eloquent  orator.  Yet  every  one  sees  himself 
and  habitually  thinks  of  himself  as  other  than  he  is,  or  wholly 
and  entirely  what  he  partly  is.  Every  great  audience — this 
audience — is  twice  as  large  as  it  looks,  for  in  the  lap  of  every 
actual  person  sits  his  ideal  of  himself,  through  whose  eyes  and 
brains  the  visible  person  is  looking  and  listening.  It  is  to  the 
ideal  audience  that  the  orator  or  preacher  addresses  himself. 
Could  those  on  the  platform  see  all  the  ideals  of  the  audience, 
especially  of  a  youthful  audience,  how  amazed  they  would  bef 
It  is  sometimes  said,  "How  surprised  we  would  be  if  we  could 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. "  I  suggest  an  emendation  of  the 
saying,  to  run,  "  How  surprised  others  would  be  if  they  could  see 
us  as  we  see  ourselves." 

We  will  not,  however,  discuss  ideals  in  general,  nor  linger 
to  show,  although  it  might  not  be  uninteresting,  that  the  newest 
psychology,  which  traces  the  development  of  personality,  finds 
it  in  the  perception  and  pursuit  of  an  ideal,  by  imitation  of  other 
persons  who  are  points  of  imitation. 

We  are  to  recognize  to-day  the  ideal  of  an  educated  man. 
While  educated  men  are  unlike,  differing  as  individuals,  yet 
there  are  certain  essential  characteristics  of  the  ideal,  as  precious 
stones  differ  in  shape  and  size,  yet  cleave  at  the  same  angles 
and  respond  to  the  same  tests. 

First  of  all,  and  fundamental,  is  the  ideal  of  the  person  him- 
self in  culture  and  character.  An  educated  man  is  to  make 
the  most  and  the  best  of  himself.  The  most  and  the  best  of 
which  he  is  capable  is  the  ideal  self.  There  is  an  intellectual 
ideal,  for  which  there  is  no  better  word  than  culture.  Culture 
is  self-cultivation.  No  one  can  impart  culture  to  another;  one 
must  gain  it  one's  self.     It  is  more  than  knowledge  stored  up  in 
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the  memory,  more  than  information  which  makes  one  a  walking 
encyclopedia.  It  is  knowledge  transmuted  into  intellectual 
character.  It  is  discrimination,  insight,  appreciation,  a  flavor 
of  mind  and  manner.  A  man  of  culture  is  a  gentleman  in  things 
of  the  intellect,  has  intellectual  breeding.  Two  sentences  in 
conversation  tell  you  whether  the  speaker  is  a  cultivated  gentle- 
man or  an  ignoramus.  The  college  promotes  this  ideal.  Liberal 
studies  are  broadening,  a  wide  horizon  is  opened,  wider  than 
locality  and  the  present  period.  Ancient  times  and  peoples  are 
known  in  classical  literature  which  presents  those  high  standards 
that  have  never  been  surpassed,  that  broad  and  profound  phil- 
osophy which  anticipates  modern  philosophy,  that  poetry  and 
oratory  which  are  the  admiration  of  the  ages.  One  may  not 
retain  very  much  of  this,  as  one  does  not  remember  all  one  has 
seen  when  traveling  abroad,  yet  an  outlook  is  gained,  impressions 
of  great  achievements  of  the  past  are  received.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  style  of  English  writers,  not  only  of  authors,  but  of 
statesmen  and  publicists,  is  clear  and  elegant,  and  the  inference 
that  it  is  gained  by  discipline  in  translation  from  the  classics 
is  well-grounded.  Coming  down  the  centuries,  the  history  of 
nations  emerging  from  despotism  into  freedom,  from  oppression 
to  the  recovery  of  human  rights,  on  the  path  of  progress,  enlarges 
the  sphere  of  knowledge.  The  literature  of  modern  times, 
English,  German,  Italian,  French,  becoming  more  or  less  familiar, 
enriches  the  mind.  The  reading  and  study  of  literature,  whether 
biography  which  describes  character,  or  novels  and  romances 
which  analyze  character,  or  the  drama  which  visualizes  char- 
acter, or  poetry  which  idealizes  character,  broaden  and  beautify 
culture. 

Culture  is  gained  by  8.ny  intellectual  discipline.  The  study 
of  a  science,  when  it  is  mastery  by  independent  observation,  by 
insight,  by  bringing  details  under  principles,  by  original  research, 
is  self-cultivation.  The  mind  that  is  only  an  inventory,  the 
brain-cells  pigeon-holes,  is  a  scientific  museum.  The  mind  that 
groups,  interprets,  masters,  has  culture.  The  style  of  the  best 
scientific  writers  is  a  model  of  lucidity,  precision  and  grasp,  a 
cultivated  style. 

\^^  A  degree  of  culture,  even  a  slight  degree,  is  the  salvation 
of  a  man  from  crudeness  and  narrowness.  In  business  or  pro- 
fession he  has  resources  which  raise  him  above  his  pursuit  and 
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make  him  more  effective  in  his  pursuit,  which  keep  him  from 
becoming  sordid,  which  make  him  a  citizen  of  the  world.  The 
satisfaction  gained  from  literature,  art,  science,  history,  is  a 
permanent,  a  real  value  of  the  person.  The  ideal  of  an  educated 
man  is  an  ideal  of  his  own  culture. 

This  ideal  of  liberal  training  exalts  character,  from  which 
real  culture  is  inseparable.  The  college  man  must  be  an  honor- 
able man,  a  clean,  truthful,  upright  man.  He  walks  erect  and 
unashamed  in  self-respect.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
meanness  gets  so  little  toleration  as  in  a  college.  There  is  no 
place  where  a  man  who  is  all  for  himself  has  so  little  favor  as  in 
a  college.  There  are  rivalries,  indeed,  but  position  is  sought 
for  the  honor  of  one's  group — a  fraternity,  a  class,  the  college 
itself — and  one  will  sacrifice  one's  self  for  the  sake  of  a  friend. 
Cant,  pretence,  insincerity,  hypocrisy  are  an  abomination  to 
college  men.  I  do  not  say  that  the  ideal,  noble  character  is 
attained  by  all,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  ever-present  and  con- 
stantly fostered. 

It  is  a  fine  preparation  for  life  in  a  world  full  of  temptations 
to  deception  and  self-seeking  to  have  spent  four  or  more  of  one's 
best  years  in  a  community  which  exalts  sincerity,  honor  and 
magnanimity.  The  man  w^ho  would  honor  his  college — and  what 
man  would  not  ? — can  honor  Alma  Mater  only  by  being  that  sort 
of  man.  Let  not  the  desire  to  win,  in  studies  or  games  or  in 
after  life,  be  at  the  expense  of  manliness  and  honor.  Let  us  not 
commercialize  the  aims  of  a  university. 

Culture  and  character,  then,  are  the  ideal  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts.  The  purpose  is  to  turn  out  refined,  honorable  men. 
What  better  conception  is  there  than  a  life  of  honor  and  nobility 
enriched  by  knowledge  and  culture? 

The  personal  ideal  of  the  educated  man  includes  physical 
tone.  The  college  does  much  for  the  physical  type.  Intel- 
lectual vigor  goes  along  with  muscular  vigor.  The  Greek  and 
English  types  have  not  been  surpassed;  yet  how  large  a  place 
sports,  games,  contests  have  had  in  Greek  and  English  life. 
It  is  possible  to  make  athletics  too  large  an  interest.  No  college 
cares  to  be  distinguished  only  as  the  unfailing  winner  of  games. 
Yet  athletic  rivalries  have  changed  the  type  of  scholar  from  the 
pale,  stooping  student  to  the  ruddy,  erect,  vigorous  man.  There 
is  something  wrong  about  a  college  that  becomes  indifferent  to 
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out-of-door  play  and  does  not  care  to  excel  in  athletic  contests. 
I  have  not  heard,  however,  of  such  a  college  in  America.  Not 
only  is  this  interest  healthy,  preventing  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
developing  the  sturdy  man ;  it  is  good  for  men  of  brains  and  cul- 
ture that  they  be  out  in  the  open,  fond  of  sports,  physically 
vigorous.  No  small  part  of  the  curriculum  should  be  physical 
education;  a  required,  not  an  elective  course.  Athletes  get 
enough  exercise,  at  some  seasons  too  much;  but  most  students 
who  are  not  athletes  will  not  take  the  exercise  they  need  unless 
they  are  obliged  to.  I  have  been  requested  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
and  others  here  to  mention  the  results  of  physical  education  at 
the  college  I  represent,  which  was  the  first,  fifty  years  ago,  to 
require  gymnastic  exercise.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  a  graduate 
of  Amherst  and  a  trustee,  was  insistent  about  it,  and  ever  since 
all  students  are  obliged  to  engage  in  athletic  drill.  During  the 
autumn  they  are  on  the  field,  running,  jumping,  vaulting; 
through  the  winter  in  the  gymnasium  an  hour,  four  days  in  the 
week.  All  gain  in  health  and  strength.  The  average  health 
of  the  Sophomore  Class  is  better  than  that  of  the  Freshman; 
and  of  the  Junior  better  than  the  Sophomore ;  and  of  the  Senior 
Class,  best  of  all.  Incidentally,  our  athletes  on  the  teams  are, 
as  a  rule,  discovered  and  developed  after  they  enter  college. 
While  some  lazy  boys  object  to  the  daily  drill,  the  almost  unani- 
mous verdict  of  the  students  themselves  is  in  favor  of  the  require- 
ment. 

Another  aspect  of  the  ideal  of  the  educated  man  is  efficiency. 

Every  one  is  to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  world,  to  be  a  pro- 
ducer of  values,  for  himself  and  for  others.  The  work  of  an 
educated  man  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  his  pursuits  or  profession, 
in  which  he  adds  a  share  to  the  common  stock  of  values.  Effi- 
ciency is  the  condition  of  productiveness.  The  professional  and 
technical  school,  as  w^ell  as  the  college,  make  for  efficiency.  They 
give  specific  training  for  a  pursuit,  are  utilitarian,  if  you  will. 
Utilitarian  is  a  word  in  bad  repute.  To  say  that  education  is 
utilitarian  is  to  condemn  it.  Well,  if  education  is  limited  to  the 
single  line  of  a  particular  pursuit,  so  that  one  knows  only  the 
technicality  of  engineering  or  law,  the  man  is  merely  a  machine, 
and  is  not  an  educated  man.  But  the  highest  usefulness,  and 
utility  is  usefulness,  is  a  great  virtue.  A  man's  first  business  is 
to  take  care  of  himself  so  that,  at  least,  he  shall  not  be  a  burden 
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on  others.  He  should  earn  his  living,  and  earns  his  living  best 
by  eontributing  the  largest  share  to  the  needs  of  others,  that 
which  he  can  sell  or  give  away.  Education  is  mastery  of  tasks. 
The  student  that  masters  problems  has  the  habit  of  thorough- 
ness, of  overcoming  difficulties,  is  training  his  mind  to  efficiency. 
The  man  who  can  do  one  thing  well  is  the  man  who  can  do  any- 
thing well ;  or,  as  some  one  has  said,  "a  man  who  is  good  for  any- 
thing is  good  for  something  else." 

One  comes  to  the  end  of  the  college  course  and  asks — What 
shall  I  be,  lawyer,  physician,  preacher,  architect?  If  he  has 
the  habit  of  mastery,  is  a  trained,  a  cultivated  man,  he  will 
succeed  in  any  profession  he  may  choose;  has  only  to  gain  the 
specific  kno wedge  of  the  profession  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
proclivities  and  tastes  which  mark  an  educated  man  for  one  pro- 
fession rather  than  for  another.  Yet  if  one  has  efficiency,  and 
can  express  one's  self,  one  will  not  fail  in  whatever  one  under- 
takes. If  a  man  has  taken  the  line  of  least  resistance,  has  not 
mastered  a  science  or  a  language,  is  intellectually  flabby,  he  will 
not  succeed  in  any  profession. 

It  is  the  efficient  man  that  is  wanted  for  other  services 
than  those  of  his  profession.  It  is  not  the  men  of  leisure,  who 
have  plenty  of  time,  the  "do-nothings, "  that  are  placed  on  boards 
of  trust,  that  manage  educational,  philanthropic,  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  but  the  busiest  men,  the  men  who  have  no  time, 
for  they  are  the  efficient  men.  Such  a  man  is  not  divided  up 
among  many  interests,  one-half  lawyer,  one-quarter  churchman, 
one-tenth  politician,  but  is  the  same  interested,  efficient  man, 
putting  the  whole  of  his  wisdom  and  energy  into  every  service. 
The  physician  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  efficiency  in  serv- 
ice. Every  physician,  of  course,  desires  and  expects  to  gain  a 
competence,  to  have  a  lucrative  practice.  Some  specialists 
even  attain  wealth.  Yet  this  is  secondary  in  the  estimation  of 
the  true  physician.  His  chief  aim  is  to  practice  the  healing  art. 
To  those  in  need  of  his  services  he  is  ready  to  minister,  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  without  preference.  The  doctor 
is  the  itiost  human  of  men.  He  is  tolerant  of  human  nature,  he 
knows  it  so  well.  He  knows  it  on  its  weak  side,  on  its  dependent 
side,  on  its  whimsical  and  foolish  side,  on  its  brave  side ;  with  the 
result,  not  of  becoming  hardened  and  indifferent,  but  sym- 
pathetic     Physicians    that    have    found    time   to  write  books 
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have  shown  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  a  marked  degree 
— Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Dr.  John  Brown,  OHver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Weir  Mitchell.  Such  men  are  not  limited  to  their  profession, 
but  lend  themselves  to  great  interests  and  causes. 

There  is  nothing  more  satisfying  than  consciousness  of 
power.  The  keenest  pleasure  is  in  accomplishing  something, 
in  achieving  results,  in  bringing  things  to  pass.  Man  is  a  crea- 
tor, a  producer,  an  artificer,  an  artist.  He  would  objectify  him- 
self in  a  creation,  would  project  himself  into  some  concrete 
achievement.  The  lawyer  who  wins  his  case,  the  physician  who 
cures  his  patient,  the  teacher  who  awakens  a  dull  mind,  the 
architect  who  creates  the  state-house  or  library,  and  does  all  by 
his  own  efficiency,  has  the  purest  satisfaction  of  life.  The  man 
without  a  pursuit  is  as  badly  off  as  the  man  without  a  country. 
We  have  scant  regard  for  those  who,  because  they  have  money 
enough,  do  not  work,  but  make  prodigious  and  expensive 
attempts  to  amuse  themselves.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has 
found  his  work.  Efficiency  is  just  the  person  himself,  the 
strong,  intelligent  man. 

It  may  seem,  in  the  present  conditions  of  society,  that  the 
individual  is  of  slight  consequence.  There  are  combinations, 
corporations,  unions;  the  initiative  of  the  individual  is  lost; 
he  himself  is  lost  in  the  crowd.  But  the  fact  is  that  these  very 
conditions  call  for  efficient  men.  The  heads  of  great  corpora- 
tions and  railroads  say,  "We  are  always  looking  for  men,  for 
efficient  men."  Corporations  and  railroads  and  mills  do  not 
manage  themselves.  Intelligence  and  responsibility  are  all  the 
more  needed.  A  war-ship  is  a  great  mechanism,  but  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless,  without  a  captain  who  is  intelligent 
and  resourceful.  'Tis  a  trained  man  that  guides  a  fleet;  it  will 
not  drift  to  its  destination.  Comparing  two  fleets,  we  contrast 
the  number  of  ships,  and  measure  the  tonnage,  and  count  the 
guns,  but  the  decisive  factor  is  the  efficiency  of  persons.  There 
must  be  the  guns,  to  be  sure,  but,  after  all,  what  determines  is 
"the  man  behind  the  gun:"  the  educated  gunner  and  the  saga- 
cious admiral.  I  say  the  ideal  of  the  educated  man  is  the  ideal 
of  efficiency.     The  University  says  to  every  student: 

'  O  square  thyself  for  use,  the  stone  that  may- 
Fit  in  the  wall,  is  left  not  by  the  way." 
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The  largest  aspect  of  the  ideal  of  an  educated  man  is  the 
ideal  citizen  in  the  Republic.  The  ideal  republic  is  just  ideal 
citizens,  each  doing  his  part,  according  to  his  ability,  to  promote 
the  true  ends  of  democracy.  Educated  men  should  exert  a 
mighty  influence  for  the  right,  many  of  them  should  be  leaders 
in  party  and  in  government,  and  every  one  should  vote  intelli- 
gently whenever  he  has  a  chance. 

Every  value  of  life  is  included  in  the  State,  or  better,  all 
values  are  coordinated  in  the  State.  For  democracy  maintains 
and  assures  two  things,  freedom  and  justice.  To  every  man  his 
right,  that  is  justice.  It  also  is  freedom.  Every  man,  there- 
fore, must  defend  the  right  of  every  other  man,  must  see  to  it 
that  his  own  objects  do  not  conflict  with  the  righteous  and  right- 
ful objects  of  others,  for  thus  only  can  all  have  freedom  with 
justice.  The  right  of  every  man  is  this,  that  he  should  make 
the  most  and  best  of  himself,  that  he  should  possess  and  enjoy 
all  the  values  he  is  able  to  possess  and  enjoy. 

Hence,  the  material,  intellectual,  domestic,  esthetic,  moral 
and  religious  values  are  included  and  are  protected  in  democracy 
which  insures  freedom  and  justice  to  all  and  to  each.  It  guards 
every  institution — the  family,  the  school,  the  Church.  It  pro- 
tects every  pursuit  that  creates  values,  from  the  material  to  the 
spiritual.  It  cannot  be  said  that  democracy  in  any  State  has 
fully  secured  its  object,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  promote 
the  ideal;  by  criticism,  by  reform,  by  eternal  vigilance;  by 
intelligent  voting,  by  active  influence,  by  fraternity;  above  all 
and  through  all,  by  acting  his  own  part  as  the  righteous  citizen  in 
the  free  State,  making  the  most  and  the  best  of  himself,  making 
his  pursuit  contribute  to  the  common  weal,  and  thus  converting 
the  actual  into  the  ideal  republic. 

Three  attitudes,  now,  may  be  taken  towards  the  democracy 
in  which  he  have  our  habitation,  may  be  taken  by  educated 
men. 

One  attitude  is  withdrawal.  One  may  insulate  one's  self 
from  vital  concern  in  the  actual  life  of  the  people.  Having  an 
assured  income  provided  by  others,  a  man  may  devote  himself 
to  pleasure,  to  travel,  to  literary  culture,  putting  himself  prac- 
tically out  of  relation  to  the  world  of  human  struggle  and  attain- 
ment. Religiously,  this  was  the  monastic  life  of  the  middle 
ages — out  in  the  wilderness,  out  of  the  world.     The  gentleman 
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of  leisure  leading  a  luxurious  life  is  the  secular  monk.  The 
literary  dilettante  is  the  intellectual  or  esthetic  monk.  The 
pietist  who  would  save  his  soul  by  not  doing  certain  things  is 
the  modern  religious  monk. 

The  second  attitude  is  the  parasitic,  or  even  more  strongly, 
the  piratical.  One  may  go  into  the  democracy  for  what  one  can 
get  out  of  it  for  one's  self.  Such  a  one  would  exploit  democracy 
for  his  own  benefit,  and  pay  as  light  a  tax  as  possible.  The 
generations  and  contemporaries  have  established  a  society  holding 
certain  values,  and  the  exploiter,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  breaks 
through  and  steals.  The  State  saves  him  the  trouble  of  main- 
taining a  band  of  armed  retainers.  Laws  and  courts  are  good, 
for  they  protect  him  in  his  thieving.  The  army  is  at  his  back, 
that  he  may  till  his  vineyard  and  run  his  mill.  The  maxim  of 
a  pirate  in  a  democracy  is,  "My  rights,  your  duties.  " 

The  third  attitude  is  the  reciprocal.  A  man  looks  out  on 
democracy  and  contributes  to  it,  putting  in  as  much  as  he  takes 
out,  or  more,  paying  his  full  tax,  making  his  pursuit  part  of  a 
whole  which  is  for  good.  His  maxim  for  at  least  half  of  his  life 
is,  "Your  rights,  my  duties." 

The  educated  man  is  expected  to  take  this  last  attitude. 
He  has  been  loudly  accused  of  taking  the  first  attitude,  of  insu- 
lating himself  from  public  affairs,  or  at  best  of  holding  aloof  as 
an  impractical  critic  of  the  order  of  things,  of  standing  on  the 
shore  declaring  with  many  gesticulations  how  the  ship  of  state 
should  be  sailed,  but  never  handling  a  tiller  or  pulling  a  rope. 
There  has  been  enough  of  this  to  bring  reproach  on  academic 
discussion  of  affairs.  By  academic  discussion  of  politics,  for 
example,  is  meant  theoretical,  impractical,  doctrinaire.  But 
there  is  an  important  part  for  the  man  of  talent  and  education 
to  play.  I  do  not  say  that  his  part  is  more  essential  than  that 
of  the  average  working  man,  for  all  parts  are  necessary  in  the 
social  organism.  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  "I  have  no 
need  of  thee;"  but  also  the  hand  cannot  say  to  the  eye,  "I  have 
no  need  of  thee."  The  State  needs  citizens  of  intellectual 
ability,  of  character  and  of  high  standards  for  leaders,  rulers, 
and  teachers,  and  has  a  right  to  look  to  the  University  for  them, 
since  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  maintains  the  University. 
By  cherishing  higher  educational  institutions,  the  State  sig- 
nifies its  need  of  cultured  men  in  the  professions,  in  business,  in 
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legislation.  By  a  process  of  selection,  young  men  of  promise 
and  ambition  continue  their  education  for  several  years  that 
they  may  render  service  of  a  higher  order  than  manual  labor — 
the  service  of  leadership,  which  is  as  much  needed  as  manual 
labor,  without  which  manual  labor  is  inefificient.  That  is  to 
say,  the  State  expends  on  a  selected  class  a  thorough  training 
that  they  may  be  fitted  for  higher  service  in  the  State,  whether 
they  hold  political  office  or  not.  And  this  class  is  the  real 
aristocracy. 

We  have  outgrown  the  crude  notion  that  democracy  is 
equality  and  that  it  has  no  use  for  an  aristocracy.  Some  belated 
doctrinaires  are  still  proposing  schemes  for  equalizing  the  con- 
dition of  men.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  democracy  to  raise 
all  men  up  nor  to  draw  all  men  down  to  a  common  level.  Its 
purpose  is  to  put  the  best  men  in  the  highest  places,  to  recognize 
superiority.  For  the  aristocracy  of  birth  it  has  no  great  regard, 
although  it  does  not  forget  that  blood  tells.  For  the  vulgar 
aristocracy  of  wealth  it  has  supreme  contempt.  To  the  accident 
of  rank  and  title  it  is  indifferent.  But  it  recognizes  the  aris- 
tocracy of  merit,  knowledge,  character.  Democracy  would 
replace  the  aristocracy  of  birth  by  the  aristocracy  of  worth,  would 
set  aside  the  aristocracy  that  buys  place  with  gold  for  that  which 
earns  place  by  capability  and  distinguished  service.  Democracy 
needs  nothing  so  much  as  it  needs  such  an  aristocracy.  Other- 
wise, it  is  a  mob,  a  crowd,  a  horde,  a  mass  of  unorganized,  of 
disorganized  units.  The  word  "aristocracy"  means  the  rule  of 
the  best.  If  the  best  men  have  guidance  and  control,  progress 
is  constantly  made.  If  they  are  set  aside  in  favor  of  the  incom- 
petent, there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work. 

Education  makes  the  ideal  definite.  The  educated  man  is 
aware  of  the  personal  and  social  ideal  of  democracy,  and  can 
direct  his  energies  intelligently  towards  its  realization.  The 
movements  of  our  time  affect  many  who  do  not  understand 
them.  Not  until  changes  have  occurred  do  the  uneducated 
discern  them.  Anybody  can  compare  the  beginning  of  this 
century  with  the  middle  of  the  previous  century,  and  perceive 
advance  in  means  of  locomotion  and  communication,  even  in 
education,  politics  and  religion.  Many  who  do  not  understand 
the  significance  of  great  movements  are  borne  along  by  them  to 
their   own   material,    intellectual   and   moral   advantage.     But 
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educated  men  perceive  tendencies  in  the  making  and  foresee 
results  not  yet  attained.  All  liberal  and  professional  studies 
are  for  the  one  purpose  of  showing  the  ideal — the  personal  and 
social  ideal — not  only  that  it  may  be  perceived,  but  that  there 
may  be  direction  towards  it  in  new  and  changing  conditions. 

The  massing  of  population  in  cities  is  a  striking  character- 
istic of  modern  times.  The  city,  vast  and  growing  vaster,  pre- 
sents the  most  serious  problem.  There  is  opportunity  of  polit- 
ical corruption.  Office  is  bought  by  money  or  by  favors  which 
have  money  value.  The  office  is  sought  on  account  of  its  emolu- 
ments and  chance  of  gain,  and  is  paid  for  in  a  coin  that  in  the 
last  analysis  is  pecuniary.  Legislation  is  shaped  by  corpora- 
tions and  trusts  in  their  own  interest.  They  give  millions  of 
dollars  to  carry  an  election  to  municipal  offices.  The  sole  object 
is  money,  money,  money,  without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  There  is  this  evil  in  our  civic  life.  I  do  not  say  it 
exists  in  all  cities,  but  it  does  exist  in  some  cities.  But  we  do 
not  despair.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  that  evil  is  evil  and  to 
protest  against  corruption.  Educated  men  have  the  power  of 
instituting  reform,  of  undermining  political  corruption.  A  few 
stubborn,  unyielding  men  can  lead  the  masses.  It  was  said  that 
ten  righteous  men  would  have  saved  Sodom.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  population  of  Sodom  was.  A  hundred  thousand  is  a 
liberal  estimate;  one  righteous  man  to  ten  thousand.  So,  in 
a  population  of  one  and  a  half  millions,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
graduates  of  a  great  university  could  save  the  city :  perhaps  one 
righteous  man,  installed  in  the  splendid  opportunity  of  a  great 
office,  and  supported  by  influential  professional  men,  might  do  it. 

Young  men  need  not  wait,  in  order  to  serve  the  State,  until 
they  have  made  their  place.  On  a  street  in  Chicago  last  year 
on  election  day  I  was  accosted  by  two  young  men,  evidently 
college  graduates,  who  asked  me  if  I  had  voted. 

The  country,  the  world,  looks  to  educated  men  as  the  great 
power  for  the  betterment  of  society.  Colleges  and  universities 
are  a  commanding,  we  may  say  a  fascinating,  interest  of  the 
national  life.  How  could  it  be  otherwise — hundreds  of  young 
men,  living  in  democratic  communities,  realizing  ideals  of  cul- 
ture, of  character,  of  patriotism,  of  sane,  healthy  religion;  in 
fellowship  free  from  self-interest,  under  standards  of  magnanim- 
ty  and  honor,  and  all  of  it  in  the  flush  and  eagerness  of  youth. 
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No  wonder  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  upon  them,  with  a  keen 
interest  in  all  features,  even  the  sports,  of  their  collective  life. 
No  wonder  that  graduates  love  to  come  back,  to  revive  the  enthu- 
siasm and  lofty  ideals  of  student  days. 

It  is  the  exception  that  a  college  man  in  the  community 
is  all  for  himself,  a  grasping,  covetous,  selfish  man.  As  teachers, 
preachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  business  men,  they  are  good 
citizens,  they  promote  every  good  cause,  are  leaders — the  pursuit, 
the  profession,  the  leverage  of  the  man  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
people. 

Young  men  think  the  first  thing  is  to  succeed,  that  they  must 
make  their  way,  fortunate  if  they  can  earn  their  living,  most 
anxious  about  that;  afterward  service  of  the  country.  Well, 
the  doing  that  honorably  is  something  to  the  good,  but  life  and 
influence  are  not  so  divided.  It  is  what  a  man  stands  for.  In  a 
subordinate  position  character  tells.  Every  one  of  you  will  at 
once  be  in  a  social  circle,  will  be  a  citizen  with  power  for  good. 
Every  place,  city  or  country,  is  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
Wherever  a  man  stands  for  the  higher  values  of  life,  he  is  a  power 
for  some  who  are  near  him. 

So  the  university  sends  you  forth  to  take  your  places  and 
to  do  your  work  in  the  nation  and  in  the  world.  She  would 
have  you  enjoy  yourselves  in  the  resources  of  literature,  of  learn- 
ing, of  culture.  She  would  have  you  maintain  an  honorable, 
clean,  pure  character.  She  would  have  you  leaders  in  your 
professions  and  occupations,  and  will  be  proud  of  your  success. 
She  would  have  you  by  your  knowledge  and  character  render 
intelligent  service  to  men.  She  would  have  you  discern  and  help 
to  realize  the  national  ideal.  With  these  high  aims  you  will  be 
faithful  in  your  work,  and  ready  for  emergencies,  always  calm 
and  serene,  like  Wordsworth's    'Happy  Warrior:" 

"Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 
Rises  by  open  means,   and  there  will  stand 
On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire. 
Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful,  with  a  singleness  of  aim, 
And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw, 
Or,  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 
Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need.'! 
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A  greater  poet  says: 

"Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 
But  to  fine  issues:   nor  nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  use.  " 


HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Credentials  of  Candidates 

The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  held  its  formal  session  for  the 
reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
on  Saturday,  June  lo,  1905,  in  the  Chapel,,  College  Hall,  the 
Provost  in  the  chair. 

Fifteen  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  presented 
to  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each  case,  read  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  candidate's  life,  certifying  that  all  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  statutes  of  the  University  and  the  rules  of  the 
Department  had  been  fulfilled,  and  recommending  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree.     Their  names  follow: 


William  Radcliffe  Anson: 

Clinton  Nevius  Laird: 

Germanics. 

Chemistry. 

Harold  Charles  Barker: 

Grace  Edith  McLean: 

Physics. 

Romanics. 

, 

Arthur  Cleveland: 

Lillian  Pace: 

.. 

English. 

Mathematics. 

; 

Frank  Levis  Cloud: 

Leonard  Adolph  Peck: 

_', 

Classical  Languages. 

English. 

Minnie  Gertrude  Eckels: 

Henry  Baruch  Sachs: 

English. 

Germanics. 

'i 

Ferdinand  Harry  Graser: 

Ruth  Elma  White: 

Economics. 

English. 

Samuel  B  Heckman: 

Winton  John  White: 

Pedagogy. 

Classical  Languages. 

Wesley  Lynn  Hemphill: 

i 

Classical  Languages, 

I 

After  the  credentials  had  been  read  the  candidates  present 
withdrew,  and  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  to  recommend 
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all  those  whose  credentials  had  been  read  to  the  Trustees  for  the 
degrees  for  which  they  had  been  presented. 

Twenty-six  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy were  then  brought  before  the  Faculty  in  groups  according 
to  subject.  Each  candidate  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a 
member  of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  subject. 
The  presenter  read  a  sketch  of  his  academic  record,  and  an 
outline  of  the  scope  and  content  of  his  thesis.  In  each  case, 
after  the  credentials  had  been  read,  the  Provost  asked  whether 
any  member  of  the  Faculty  desired  to  make  any  inquiry  of 
candidates  or  of  presenter.  The  candidate  or  candidates  then 
withdrew,  and  the  presenter  made  a  formal  motion  to  the  effect 
that  the  Faculty  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  con- 
ferral of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  each  case  the 
Faculty  unanimously  voted  ''dLje.'* 


IN  SEMITICS: 

Assistant  Professor  Clay,  Presenter, 

JULIUS  HILLEL  GREENSTONE  was  born  at  Maryanpol,  Govern- 
ment of  Suwalk,  Russia,  April  25  (N.  S.  May  7),  1873.  He  received  his 
early  education  through  private  instruction  in  the  Jewish  schools  at 
Maryanpol  and,  after  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1894,  in  the  public 
schools,  and  as  a  Sub-Freshman  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
He  became  a  Freshman  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1896,  and 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1900,  pursuing  his  studies  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  and  receiving 
the  degree  of  "Rabbi"  in  1900.  In  1901  he  entered  the  Senior  Class  of 
this  University,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1902.  In  1900  he  was 
appointed  Lecturer  of  the  Portuguese  Congregation  Mickve  Israel.  He 
entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  October  10,  1900,  electing  Hebrew 
as  his  major,  and  Arabic  and  Philosophy  as  his  minors.  He  was  admitted 
to  candidacy  for  the  Doctorate  April  4,  1905.  He  has  received  credit  for 
twenty-six  standard  lecture  courses,  and  has  passed  formal  written  exam- 
inations in  Hebrew  with  Professor  Clay,  May  12,  1905;  in  Arabic,  with 
Professor  Jastrow,  April  21,  1905  ;  and  in  Philosophy  with  Professor  New- 
bold,  May  25  and  26,  1905. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "  'The  Turkoman  Defeat  at  Cairo  ', 
by  Solomon  ben  Joseph  Ha-Kohen,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Group  Committee,  and  as  guarantee  of  publication  has  made  a  deposit 
satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  substance  of  his  thesis  is 
as  follows: 

This  is  one  of  the  Genizah  fragments  recently  discovered  in  a  ruined 
synagogue  at  Cairo,  by  Professor  Solomon  Schechter  of  New  York.     It 
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narrates,  in  verse,  the  defeat  of  Atsiz  ibn  'Auk,  one  of  the  generals  of  Malik 
Shah  at  the  hands  of  Badr  ibn  Jamali,  the  vizier  and  chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Caliph  Al-Mustanzir  (103 5-1 094)  of  Egypt.  The  Jewish  poet 
rejoices  over  the  defeat  of  the  Turkoman  general  at  the  gates  of  Cairo 
and  sings  the  praises  of  the  Fatimide  Caliph  and  his  brave  general  Badr. 

Many  historical  references  are  made  in  the  poem  to  expeditions  pre- 
viously undertaken  by  the  ambitious  Turkomans  which  agree  with  other 
historical  sources.  Especially  interesting  is  his  reference  to  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turkomans,  because  of  the  vivid  description  of  details 
which  it  contains. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  not  known  to  Jewish  history.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  Jewish 
families  in  Egypt.  His  father  and  grandfather  seem  to  have  been  the 
chiefs  of  the  Palestinian  Academy,  who  ministered  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
and  of  Egypt,  then  the  most  important  Jewish  communities. 

The  text  presents  many  interesting  grammatical  and  orthographical 
peculiarities.  The  Hebrew  diction  is  that  used  by  the  Jewish  Pay- 
yet  anim  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

H.  V.  HiLPRECHT, 

C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  I. 

Dean. 


IN  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES: 

Professor  Rolfe,  Presenter. 

JAMES  WALKER  DOVv^NER  was  born  in  Orange  County,  Virginia, 
June  23,  1864.  He  received  his  early  education  in  public  and  private 
schools  in  Virginia,  entered  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1891,  and  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1895.  He  completed  his  work  for  the 
M.  A.  degree  in  1896-97  (this  work  not  being  rated  as  graduate  work),  and 
in  addition  pursued  work  of  graduate  grade.  During  1897-98  he  was 
Assistant  Master  in  McCabe's  University  School,  Richmond,  Va.  In 
1898-99  he  was  Acting  Professor  of  Latin  in  Richmond  College,  Va.  In 
1899-1900  he  was  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Clifton  Forge,  Va., 
and  from  1900  to  1903  Professor  of  Latin  and  German  in  the  Marion 
Military  Institute  at  Marion,  Alabama.  He  entered  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  of  this  University  September  28,  1903,  electing  Latin  as  his 
major,  and  Greek  and  Germanics  at  his  minors,  was  appointed  Wood 
Fellow  for  1903-04,  and  Harrison  Fellow  for  1904-05,  becoming,  under 
the  terms  of  his  Fellowship,  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

He  has  received  credit  for  work  at  the  University  of  Virginia  to  the 
amount  of  three  standard  courses  and  at  this  University  to  the  amount 
of  twenty- three  standard  courses,  and  has  passed  formal  written  exam- 
inations in  Latin  with  Professor  Rolfe,  May  22  and  June  3,  and  Professor 
McDaniel,  May  26;  in  Greek  with  Professor  Lamberton,  May  27,  and 
Dr.  Kent,  May  31,  and  in  German  with  Professor  Shumway,  February 
^3,  1905- 
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He  has  ])rcscntod  a  thesis  entitled  "Figurative  Language  in  the 
Satirae  of  Petronius,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Committee, 
and  has  given  a  guarantee  for  its  pubHcation  of  a  character  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Executive  Committee.     Its  substance  is  as  follows: 

The  writer  has  planned  a  complete  investigation  of  the  use  of  fig- 
urative language  in  Petronius;  the  accumulation  of  material,  however, 
has  made  it  necessary  to  limit  the  study  for  the  present  to  metaphorical 
expressions. 

Out  of  more  than  1 200  such  expressions,  about  500  have  been  selected 
for  special  treatment,  the  aim  being  to  choose  such  as  appear  to  have 
been  actually  felt  as  metaphorical,  as  distinguished  from  so-called  "dead 
metaphors. " 

An  Introduction  discusses  the  use  of  figurative  language  as  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  language  of  the  unlettered,  as  is  strikingly  exem- 
plified by  that  of  the  old  negroes  of  the  South.  For  the  study  of  this 
class  of  figures  the  Romance  of  Petronius  is  particularly  well  adapted, 
since  the  characters  are  for  the  most  part  from  the  lower  walks  of  life. 
The  writer,  on  the  contrary,  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  good  breeding 
and  education,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  to  what  extent  this 
fact  colors  the  language  of  his  characters.  The  slang  expressions,  also, 
in  which  the  Romance  is  unusually  rich,  are  examined  and  discussed. 

As  metaphors  throw  light  on  personal  and  national  characteristics 
(for  example,  the  preponderance  of  those  drawn  from  agriculture  and  war 
among  the  Roman  writers  in  general),  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
draw  from  this  source  some  conclusions  as  to  the  date  of  the  work  and 
the  scene  of  the  action,  points  regarding  which  the  opinions  of  scholars 
differ. 

William  A.  Lamberton, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 


IN  GERMANICS; 

Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  BREDE  was  born  in  Oifenburg,  Ger- 
many, May  26,  1856.  His  early  education  he  received  in  private  schools 
and  in  the  Gymnasium  at  OfTenburg.  Coming  to  the  United  States  in 
187 1,  he  was  a  student  at  Whittier  Normal  College  from  1875  to  1877, 
entered  Haverford  College  in  1877,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
1880.  After  several  years  spent  in  teaching,  he  was  a  graduate  student  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1886-87  and  in  1894-95.  In  1893  he 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Haverford  College.  While  engaged 
in  teaching  he  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University, 
October  12,  1895,  electing  as  his  major  subject  Germanics,  and  as  his 
minors  Romanics  and  Old  Norse,  reentered  in  1900,  and  has  since  that 
time  been  registered  as  a  student,  receiving  leave  of  absence  from  1903 
to  1905.  He  was  Acting  Professor  of  German  in  Gettysburg  College, 
1898-1900,  and  has  since  been  Assistant  Instructor  in  French  at  this 
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University  from  1903  to  date.  He  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.,  May  31,  1902.  He  has  passed  formal  written  examina- 
tions with  Professor  Learned  in  German  Literature,  June  5,  1903,  and 
Professor  Shumway  in  German  Philology,  June  6,  1903;  with  Professor 
Learned  in  Old  Norse,  May  30,  1902;  and  with  Professor  Rennert  in  Old 
French,  May  30,  1901 — having  received  credit  for  work  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  standard  courses  and  at  this  Uni- 
versity for  sixteen  standard  courses,  thirty-two  in  all. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "The  German  Drama  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Stage,"  and  has  submitted  evidence  of  a  nature  satisfactory  to 
the  Executive  Committee  that  it  will  be  published  in  Americana  Ger- 
manica. 

The  present  study  is  limited  to  the  German  Drama  on  the  English 
stage  of  Philadelphia  before  1830,  and  is  based  on  a  careful  examination 
of  all  accessible  play-bills,  files  of  daily  papers,  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines  of  the  period,  memoirs  published  and  unpublished.  It  aims 
to  discuss  German  cultural  elements  involved  in  the  theatre,  to  measure 
the  width,  depth  and  force  of  one  of  the  numerous  cultural  streams, 
which  are  mingling  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  American  life  and  tending  to 
produce  a  cultural  level  differing  from  that  of  anyone  of  the  many  nation- 
alities of  the  old  country. 

The  study  is  divided  into  three  sections.  In  the  first  the  writer 
gives  a  concise  history  of  the  stage  in  Philadelphia,  including  (i)  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  opposition  it  met  and  the  attitude  of  the  German  element 
of  the  population  toward  it;  (2)  a  discussion  of  the  decorum  maintained, 
showing  that  managers  and  others  entitled  to  speak  looked  to  the  ideals 
of  the  continental  theatres,  especially  the  German,  as  models,  rather  than 
to  the  English;  and  (3)  a  discussion  of  the  repertoires  of  all  the  existing 
theatres  from  1749  to  1795,  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  any 
acknowledged  German  plays  in  America,  partly  to  meet  the  assertion  that 
the  German  plays  corrupted  the  taste.  In  the  second  section  the  writer 
enumerates  by  seasons  all  the  performances  of  acknowledged  German 
plays  from  1795  to  1830,  seeks  to  establish  the  identity  of  a  number  not 
so  acknowledged,  and  refers  to  those  which  may  be  identified  as  based  on 
German  plays.  The  discussion  here  includes  the  question  of  the  relative 
interest  in  Lessing,  Schiller,  Kotzebue,  and  others,  especially  of  the  popu- 
larity of  Kotzebue,  and  also  to  what  extent  the  appearance  of  the  German 
plays  rests  on  any  literary  movement  or  is  merely  a  reflex  of  English 
influence  and  taste.  A  summary  of  all  the  seasons  shows  several  waves 
of  popularity  of  German  plays,  the  first  from  1799  to  1802,  the  second 
from  1812  to  1814,  and  the  third  from  1822  on,  during  which  whole  period 
1 799-1830,  over  700  performances  of  German  plays  are  recorded.  The 
third  section,  not  an  essential  part  of  the  thesis,  will  appear  as  an 
Appendix  and  give  the  complete  repertoire  of  all  the  seasons  as  a  basis  for 
any  future  study  of  the  period  from  some  other  point  of  view. 

M.  D.  Learned, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  V. 

Dean. 
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KENT  JAMES  BROWN  was  born  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  August 
I,  18S0.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Dickinson  Preparatory 
School,  and  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1901.  He  entered  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  September  30,  1901,  as 
University  Scholar  in  Germanics,  electing  Germanics  as  his  major,  and 
Old  Norse  and  Romanics  as  his  minors.  He  was  Assistant  in  German  at 
this  University  from  1902  to  1904,  and  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
Doctorate  June  9,  1903.  He  has  received  credit  for  thirty-four  and  a  half 
standard  courses,  and  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in  Ger- 
manics with  Professor  Learned,  May  26,  1905,  and  Professor  Shumway, 
May  5,  1903;  in  Old  Norse  with  Professor  Learned,  May  25,  1903;  and 
with  Professor  Rennert  in  Spanish,  March  28,  1904.  Mr.  Brown  has  pre- 
sented a  thesis  entitled  "The  Strong  Verb  in  Fischart, "  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Group  Committee,  and  has  submitted  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  Executive  Committee  that  it  will  appear  in  Americana 
Germanica.     The  substance  of  this  thesis  is  as  follows: 

Introduction:  The  development  of  the  New  High  German  language 
from  its  origin  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  time  of  Fischart  is  briefly 
outlined,  showing  that  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  literary 
language  of  Germany  had  not  yet  attained  a  common  norm  but  was  sep- 
arated into  three  dialects,  the  Upper  Saxon,  Upper  Rhine  and  the  dialect 
of  Suabia,  Bavaria  and  Midland  Rhine.  Fischart's  language  is  found 
to  be  largely  that  of  his  Strassburg  publisher,  High  German  as  it  had 
developed  in  Alemannia,  colored  by  the  South  Franconian  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Strassburg  dialect. 

The  Strong  Verb.     Conjugation. 

Fischart  preserves  in  many  cases  the  Middle  High  German  inflection. 
The  modern  inflection  dominates,  however,  in  every  case  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ist  Pers.  Sing.  Pres.  Ind.  and  Subj.  where  final  e  of  the  ending 
is  dropped,  in  verse  almost  exclusively,  in  prose  generally. 

Ablaut-Classes. 

Each  of  the  six  Ablaut-classes,  the  reduplicating  and  the  anomalous 
verbs  are  treated  with  the  view  of  determining  in  how  far  Fischart  departs 
from  the  older  traditions  and  approaches  the  modern.  A  comparison 
of  Fischart  with  Murner,  Luther  and  Hans  Sachs  reveals  in  many  instances 
an  advance  in  the  later  poet  over  his  forerunners,  while  in  other  cases 
a  retrogression  is  observed. 

Dialectal  peculiarities  of  individual  verbs  of  each  class  are  cited  and 
the  interchange  of  the  strong  and  weak  conjugation  discussed.  The 
final  chapter  contains  a  list,  arranged  according  to  the  Ablaut-classes, 
of  all  the  strong  verbs  employed  by  Fischart,  with  illustrations  of  the  most 
important  forms. 

Marion  D.  Learned, 
C,  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  V. 

Dean. 
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RICHARD  HEINRICH  HERMANN  CHRISTIAN  KARL  LUD- 
WIG  RIETHMULLER  was  born  at  Erzingen-Balingen,  Wiirttemberg, 
February  20,  1881.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Karls- 
gymnasium  at  Heilbronn  am  Neckar,  1891-95,  passing  the  Landexamen 
in  1895.  He  was  a  student  in  the  Niedere  Theologische  Seminar  at 
Maulbronn  for  two  years  and  at  Blaubeuren  for  two  years,  passing  the 
Concours-Examen  in  1899.  He  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen  for  five  semesters,  189 9- 1902,  and  was  for  six  months  at  the 
Universite  de  Grenoble  (France)  in  190 1.  As  Travelling  Fellow  of  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  he  was  in  London  in  1902,  and  entered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  February  i,  1903,  electing  Ger- 
manics as  his  major  and  one  minor,  and  Romanics  as  his  second  minor. 
He  was  appointed  Harrison  Fellow  in  Germanics  for  1903-04,  thereupon 
becoming  an  accepted  candidate  for  the  Doctorate,  and  was  reappointed 
for  1904-05.  He  was  absent  on  leave  for  the  first  term  of  the  present 
year,  during  which  he  collected  valuable  literary  material  in  Germany, 
including  a  number  of  unpublished  letters  of  Schiller,  Uz,  F.  v.  Kleist, 
Gleim,  Sulzer,  Weisse,  Graeter,  the  Duke  Karl  Eugen  and  the  Duchess 
Franziska  of  Wiirttemberg,  and  v.  Dalberg.  He  has  received  credit 
for  work  at  Tubingen,  in  his  special  subjects,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
standard  courses,  and  at  this  University  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  stan- 
dard courses,  making  twenty-eight  in  all,  and  has  passed  formal  written 
examinations  in  Germanics  with  Professor  Learned,  May  29,  1905;  in 
Old  Norse  with  Professor  Learned,  May  18,  1905;  and  with  Professor 
Rennert  in  Romanics,  May  12,  1904. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "  Johann  W.  L.  Gleim's  Imitations 
of  the  M.  H.  G.  Minnesong,  "  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Com- 
mittee, and  has  submitted  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee that  it  will  appear  in  the  Americana  Germanica. 

The  substance  of  his  thesis  is  as  follows: 

In  Part  i,  the  current  views  on  Minnesong,  Mastersong,  Volkslied 
and  Romanze  and  the  fluctuating  conception  of  these  terms  as  reflected 
in  Gleim's  correspondence  with  Klopstock,  Herder,  Lessing,  Uz,  Lange, 
Boie,  Burger,  Zachariae,  Ebert,  Heinse,  Klamer  Schmidt,  Boysen,  Joh. 
v.  Mtiller,  and  Graeter  are  discussed,  with  publication  of  the  heretofore 
unprinted  correspondence  between  Gleim  and  Graeter. 

Part  2  shows  how  Gleim,  as  the  first  imitator  of  the  Minnesingers, 
was  led  to  his  imitations  by  the  literary  efforts  of  the  Switzers,  Bodmer 
and  Breitinger,  and  their  edition  of  the  "Proben  der  alten  schwa- 
bischen  Poesie  des  13.  Jahrhunderts,"  Zurich.  1748,  and  the  "Sammlung 
von  Minnesingem  aus  dem  schwabischen  Zeitpuncte,"  Zurich,  1758-59. 
Gleim's  relations  to  the  Swiss  group  of  poets,  especially  Bodmer,  are 
examined,  his  attitude  in  the  Gottsched-Swiss  controversy  is  illustrated, 
and  the  part  he  played  in  the  Klopstock-Bodmer  dispute  is  discussed 
(with  one  unpublished  letter  of  Sulzer). 

Part  3  gives  a  critical  treatise  on  Gleim's  method  of  imitation 
and  discloses  his  defective  knowledge  of  the  M.  H.  G.  language  and  the 
frequent  mistakes  in  interpretation  resulting  therefrom. 
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Part  4  comments  on  the  language  and  style  of  Gleim's  Minnesongs 
and  emphasizes  the  indebtedness  of  the  German  hmguage  to  Gleim  for 
reimportation  of  old  words,  forms  and  constructions. 

Marion  D.  Learned, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  V. 

Dean 


IN   ENGLISH: 

Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

JOHN  LINTON  CARVER  was  born  at  Byberry,  Pennsylvania, 
February  18,  1873.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Friends' 
Central  School,  graduating  in  1890,  entered  Swarthmore  College  in  1890, 
and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  L.  in  1893.  He  entered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  September  30,  1901,  and  was 
appointed  Harrison  Fellow  in  English  for  1904-05,  thereupon  becoming 
an  accepted  candidate  for  the  Doctorate.  In  1903  the  Master's  degree 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  this  University.  He  has  received  credit  for 
twenty-four  standard  courses,  and  has  taken  formal  written  examina- 
tions upon  his  major  English  Literature,  and  his  minors  English  Phil- 
ology and  Pedagogy,  nam.ely,  in  English  Literature  with  Professor  Schel- 
ling, May  25,  1905,  with  Professor  Penniman,  March  7,  1905,  and  with 
Professor  Child,  April  27,  1905;  in  English  Philology  with  Professor  M. 
W.  Easton,  February  21,  1905;  and  in  Pedagogy  with  Professor  Brum- 
baugh, March  31,  and  April  i,  1905. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Group 
Committee,  entitled  '"  The  Valiant  Scot,  by  J.  W.  Gent,'  edited  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  from  the  quarto  of  1637  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  as  guarantee  for  its  publication  has 
made  a  deposit  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  thesis  is  as  follows: 

This  play  is  important  as  possessing  considerable  intrinsic  value,  as 
illustrating  the  dramatic  use  of  epic  material  and  the  adaptation  of  a 
Scottish  story  to  the  English  stage,  and  as  throwing  light  on  the  use  of 
Scottish  dialect  in  English  drama. 

The  source  of  the  plot  is  the  poem  Wallace,  by  Henry  the  Minstrel, 
c.  1470.  The  proofs  of  this  are:  (i)  the  absence  of  any  other  probable 
source;  (2)  the  popularity  of  the  Wallace  poem  in  England  in  1637;  (3) 
parallelism  in  story;  (4)  almost  verbatim  correspondence  of  several  lines; 
(5)  the  fact  that  variations  may  be  accounted  for  by  English  political 
prejudice,  and  by  dramatic  necessity. 

The  authorship  is  uncertain.  The  title-page,  and  facts  gathered 
from  the  Stationers'  Register  point  to  John  Waterson  as  the  author.  The 
signature  to  the  dedication  and  certain  characteristics  of  the  play  indicate 
William  Bowyer. 

The  Valiant  Scot  is  the  last  extant  chronicle  play  written  before  the 
closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  and  is  a  reversion  to  a  type  that  had  almost 
disappeared. 
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A  study  of  the  play  adds  evidence  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  early  seventeenth  century  the  writing  of  dialect  was  not  a  serious  effort 
to  represent  provincial  speech  with  accuracy. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


ERNEST  GODFREY  HOFFSTEN  was  born  at  Philadelphia, 
March  6,  1880.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  graduated  from  the  Northeast  Manual  Training  School  in  1897,  in 
which  year  he  entered  this  University,  graduating  with  the  degree  of 

B.  S.  in  1901.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  September 
30,  1901,  as  Harrison  Scholar  in  English,  electing  English  Literature  as 
his  major  and  English  Philosophy  and  Germanics  as  his  minors.  He 
was  appointed  Harrison  Fellow  in  English  for  1903-04,  then  becoming  an 
accepted  candidate  for  the  Doctorate.  He  resigned  his  Fellowship  in 
February,  1904,  to  accept  an  Instructorship  in  English  at  the  William 
McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis;  this  position  he  still  holds.  He  has 
received  credit  for  twenty-nine  and  a  half  standard  courses,  and  has  taken 
formal  written  examinations  in  English  Literature  with  Professors  Schell- 
ing, Penniman,  Child,  and  Quinn  at  various  dates  in  January,  1904;  in 
English  Philology  with  Professor  Easton,  April  14,  1903;  and  in  Old 
Norse  with  Professor  Learned,  January  21,  1904. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  " '  The  Floating  Island, '  by  William 
Strode,  of  Oxford,  written  in  1636,  and  now  for  the  first  time  reprinted 
with  introduction  and  notes  from  the  quarto  of  1653  in  the  possession  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania."  This  thesis  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Group  Committee,  and  in  guarantee  of  publication  Mr.  Hoffsten  has  made 
a  deposit  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  substance  of 
his  thesis  is  as  follows: 

This  play  assumes  peculiar  historical  interest  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  those  offered  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  King  Charles  I.  upon  his  first  departure  from  London,  and  of  the 
setting  up  of  the  royal  standard  at  Oxford.  The  whole  production  is  an 
allegory  of  contemporary  political  affairs,  in  which  especially  the  folly  of 
rebellion  is  set  forth,  and  William  Pryme  and  other  opponents  of  the 
royal  party  are  ridiculed  on  the  stage. 

In  addition  to  a  careful  reproduction  of  the  text  of  this  play, 
together  with  such  explanatory  notes  as  intelligent  editing  demand,  the 
thesis  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction  in  which  (i)  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  College  Drama  is  traced;  (2)  the  life  and  associations 
of  the  author  William  Strode  are  set  forth  from  the  various  scenes; 
(3)  a  study  of  the  relations  of  "The  Floating  Island"  to  the  political 
movements  of  its  time  and  to  other  like  college  plays.  A  bibliography  of 
the  subject  is  added. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 

C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 
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CHARLES  MOORE  MAGEE  was  born  at  Conshohocken,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  January  23,  187 1.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Conshohocken  and  at  Rugby  Academy,  entered  this  University 
in  1 89 1  and  graduated  in  1895  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  that  year 
he  matriculated  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  October  i,  electing 
English  Literature  as  his  major  and  English  Philology  and  Greek  as  his 
minors,  and  has  been  a  student  in  the  department  from  1895  to  1897, 
and  from  1900  to  1905,  with  leave  of  absence  during  1 903-1 905.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1904.  He  has  served  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Temple  College  from  January  18,  1897,  to  1899,  of  Hebrew 
and  New  Testament  Greek  during  1 899-1 900,  and  of  English  from  1900 
to  1 90 1.  He  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Doctorate,  October  i, 
1895,  has  received  credit  for  thirty- two  and  a  half  standard  courses,  and 
has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in  English  Literature  with 
Professor  Schelling,  October  18,  1904,  and  Professor  Child,  May  i,  1904; 
in  English  Philology  with  Professor  M.  W.  Easton,  May  10,  1902,  and 
March  21,  1903;  and  in  Greek  with  Professor  Lamberton,  October  20, 
1903. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Epigrammatic  Art  in  English 
Literature  of  the  Classical  School  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Committee,  and  as  a 
guarantee  of  publication  has  made  a  deposit  satisfactory  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

This  thesis  embodies  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  nature  and  variety 
of  the  rhetorical  and  epigrammatic  devices  employed  in  the  poetry  of 
the  writers  of  the  English  classical  or  Popean  School,  including  not  only 
an  examination  of  the  works  of  Pope,  but  those  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries as  well.  The  thesis  falls  into  three  parts.  The  first  defines  and 
illustrates  those  epigrammatic  devices  which  depend  for  their  effect  on 
similarity  and  contrast  in  their  many  varieties,  and  as  they  appear  both 
in  what  may  be  called  the  "plotted  narrative"  and  in  novel  description. 
This  part  of  the  work  includes  an  examination  of  the  rhetorical  structure 
of  such  devices  in  narrative  as  dilemma,  irony,  and  epigrammatic  suc- 
cession, and  the  heightening  effects  produced  in  description  by  magni- 
fying, contracting,  or  transfiguring  the  thing  described,  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  ambiguity  of  expression,  paradox,  or  negation.  A  second  part 
of  the  thesis  concerns  structure  of  phrase,  couplet,  paragraph,  and  entire 
poem  as  each  exhibits  in  large  the  antithetic  rise  and  fall  of  epigrammatic 
art,  and  the  final  part  treats  of  the  diction  employed  to  produce  epi- 
grammatic effect.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  topic  be  completed  by 
an  historical  investigation  into  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  epigrammatic 
devices  which  distinguish  the  poetry  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  but  the 
thesis  has  been  accepted  on  the  basis  of  the  work  on  the  three  parts  which 
are  already  completed. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 
0.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 
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CHARLES  WHARTON  STORK  was  born  at  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, February  12,1881.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Friends' 
School,  Germantown,  and  entered  Haverford  College  in  1898,  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1902.  He  was  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard 
University  in  1902-03,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1903.  He  entered 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  September  19,  1903, 
electing  as  his  major  English  Literature,  and  as  his  minors  English  Phil- 
ology and  Greek.  From  1903  he  has  been  an  Assistant  in  English  in 
this  University.  He  has  received  credit  for  work  at  Harvard  to  the  amount 
of  thirteen  and  a  half  standard  courses,  and  at  this  University  to  the 
amount  of  fourteen  courses,  making  twenty-seven  and  a  half  in  all.  He 
has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in  English  Literature  with  Pro- 
fessor Schelling,  May  25,  Professor  Penniman,  May  27,  and  Professor 
Child,  May  20;  in  English  Philology  with  Professor  M.  W.  Easton,  May 
12;  and  in  Greek  with  Professor  Lamberton,  May  21;    all  in  1905. 

Mr.  Stork  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  '"All's  Lost  by  Lust,'  a 
tragedy  by  William  Rowley,  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  from 
the  quarto  of  1633  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania," 
and  as  guarantee  for  publication  has  made  a  deposit  satisfactory  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Besides  a  careful  reprint  of  this,  the  only  early  edition  of  an  important 
historical  tragedy  not  hitherto  reprinted,  this  thesis  attempts  to  deter- 
mine the  range  and  character  of  the  dramatic  activity  of  William  Rowley, 
both  from  an  examination  of  the  external  evidences  accessible  as  to  his 
life  and  writing,  and  from  a  critical  examination  of  his  extant  work.  The 
problem  is  of  peculiar  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  Rowley's 
name  has  been  variously  associated  in  dramatic  work  with  the  names  of 
Middleton,  Shakespeare,  and  others,  and  from  the  fact  that  All's  Lost 
is  the  only  tragedy  of  Rowley's  unaided  authorship  and  the  only  play 
save  the  comedy,  A  Shoemaker  A  Gentleman,  which  he  wrote  without  the 
help  of  others.  Although  this  thesis  has  been  accepted  for  its  editing 
and  discussion  of  the  tragedy,  AlVs  Lost  by  Lust,  the  editor  purposes  a 
further  investigation  of  the  dramatic  authorship  of  Rowley,  to  be  carried 
on  abroad  at  Oxford  and  in  London,  where  alone  the  material  for  a  com- 
plete collation  of  the  text  of  the  other  plays  of  Rowley  is  possible. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


CLARENCE  STRATTON  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  September  17, 
1880.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  North-East  Manual  Training 
School,  graduating  in  1897,  entered  this  University  in  1897,  and  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1901.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Phil- 
osophy as  Harrison  Scholar  in  English,  September  24,  1901,  electing 
English  Literature  as  his  major,  and  English  Philology  and  Romanics 
as  his  minors,  held  a  University  Scholarship  in  1902-03,  and  was  ap- 
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pointed  Harrison  Fellow  for  1903-04,  thereuijon  becoming  by  virtue  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Fellowship  an  accepted  candidate  for  the  Doctor- 
ate. He  has  received  credit  for  twenty-six  and  a  half  standard  courses, 
and  has  taken  formal  written  examinations  in  English  Literature  with 
Professors  SchelHng,  Penniman,  and  Child,  December  27-31,  1904;  with 
Professor  M.  W.  Eas  on  in  English  Philology,  April  14,  1903;  and  with 
Professor  Rennert  in  Romanics,  December  26,   1904. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "'The  Unnatural  Combat,'  a 
tragedy  by  Philip  Massinger reprinted,  with  notes  and  introduc- 
tion, from  the  quarto  of  1639  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania," which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Committee,  and  has 
given  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  it  is  in 
process  of  publication.     The  substance  of  his  thesis  is  as  follows: 

This  well-known  play  by  Massinger  offers  an  interesting  problem, 
hitherto  unattempted,  in  that  it  is  the  Elizabethan  treatment  of  the 
famous  story  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  a  story  lately  to  be  given  a  national  sig- 
nificance by  politically  awakened  Italy,  and  one  which  inspired  in  Eng- 
land both  Walter  Savage  Landor  and  the  great  tragedy  of  that  title  by 
the  poet  Shelley. 

Besides  reproduction  of  the  text  of  this  play,  and  the  necessary 
apparatus  of  notes  and  bibliography,  the  Introduction  to  the  thesis 
includes  an  examination  into  the  whole  story  of  the  Cenci  derived  from 
the  original  Italian  sources,  attempts  to  draw  distinctions  between  the 
actual  facts  in  this  celebrated  case  and  the  literary  and  patriotic  myth 
which  has  grown  up  about  them,  and  considers  treatment  of  the  story  in 
literature.  A  second  part  discusses  Massinger's  work  in  its  relations  to 
the  original  story,  traces  his  sources,  and  sets  forth  the  nature  and  limita- 
tions of  his  dramatic  work  in  this  example. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


IN  PSYCHOLOGY: 

Professor  Witmer,  Presenter. 

ROBERT  HARVEY  GAULT  was  born  at  Ellsworth,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1873.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Northeastern  Ohio 
Normal  School,  and  after  two  years  at  Wooster  College,  1896-98,  and 
two  years'  experience  as  principal  of  Poland  Academy,  Poland,  Ohio,  he 
entered  Cornell  University  in  1900,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1902.  In  1902-03  he  was  Fellow  in  Psychology  at  Clark  Univer- 
sity. He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1903,  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Psychology,  electing  as  his  major 
Psychology,  and  as  his  minors  Philosophy,  and  Mental  Pathology  and 
Neurology.  He  was  reappointed  Harrison  Fellow  in  Psychology  for 
1904-05.     He  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Doctorate  on  appoint- 
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ment  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  1903.  He  has  received  credit  for  work  at 
Clark  University  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hours,  and  at  this  University 
to  the  amount  of  twenty-nine  standard  courses. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "On  Conditions  Affecting  the 
Maximal  Rate  of  Voluntary  Extensor  and  Flexor  Movements  of  the  Right 
Arm,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Committee,  and  has  sub- 
mitted satisfactory  evidence  that  it  will  appear  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Psychology.     The  substance  of  the  thesis  is  as  follows : 

This  is  an  experimental  study  upon  fourteen  subjects  of  the  initial 
stage  of  voluntary  extensor  and  flexor  movements  of  the  right  arm  at 
maximal  rate.  The  purpose  is:  (i)  to  find  the  effect  of  running  starts  of 
various  extents  upon  the  maximal  rate  over  a  course  of  50  cm;  (2)  to 
find  the  effect  of  a  backward  start  or  "back  pressure"  before  the  move- 
ment is  begun,  and  in  the  direction  opposite  that  in  which  the  movement 
is  finally  made;  (3)  to  find  the  effect  of  duration  of  this  "back  pressure" 
upon  the  rate  of  movement. 

The  rate  increases  and  the  mean  variation  decreases  as  the  running 
start  is  made  longer.  The  greatest  loss  in  time  and  the  largest  variations 
occur  within  the  first  centimeter  of  the  course.  With  some  subjects, 
practice  results  in  a  decisively  greater  increase  in  the  rate  of  extensor 
than  of  flexor  movements. 

The  initial  backward  start  or  "back  pressure"  is  not  a  constant 
factor  in  determining  the  rate  of  movement.  The  greater  amount  of 
"back  pressure"  almost  invariably  occurs,  on  the  average,  in  preparation 
for  flexor  movements,  which  are  the  more  rapid  of  the  two. 

The  duration  of  "back  pressure"  was  not  found  to  have  any  effect 
upon  the  rate  of  movement. 

LiGHTNER  WiTMER, 

G.  C.  Child,  Chairmanof  Group  Committee  VIII. 

Dean. 


IN  PEDAGOGY: 

Professor  Brumbaugh,  Presenter. 

SAMUEL  EDWIN  WEBER  was  born  at  Ellis,  Missouri,  July  23, 
1875.  He  received  his  preparation  for  college  at  the  Lock-Haven  Normal 
School,  graduated  in  1895,  entered  Lafayette  College  in  1897,  and  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  in  1901.  Until  June  14,  1903,  he  was 
Principal  of  Schools  at  North  Wales,  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University  September  28,  1901,  was 
appointed  Harrison  Fellow  in  Pedagogy  for  1903-04,  thereupon  becoming 
an  accepted  candidate  for  the  Doctorate,  and  was  reappointed  for  1904- 
05.  He  elected  Pedagogy  as  his  major,  and  Psychology  and  Philosophy 
as  his  minors.  He  has  received  credit  for  thirty-two  and  one-half  standard 
courses,  and  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  with  Professor 
Brumbaugh  in  Pedagogy,  March  29-31,  1905;  with  Professor  Witmer  in 
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Psychology,  June  i,  1904;  and  in  Philosophy  with  Professor  Ncwbold, 
April  8,  1904,  and  Professor  Singer  in  April,  1905. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Charity  School  Movement  in 
Colonial  Pennsylvania,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Com- 
mittee, and  as  guarantee  of  publication  has  made  a  deposit  satisfactory 
to  the  Executive  Committee.     The  substance  of  his  thesis  is  as  follows: 

The  introductory  chapter  sets  forth  briefly  the  causes  of  German 
emigration  to  America,  with  special  reference  to  Pennsylvania  where 
a  large  body  of  them  settled.  Evidence  is  presented  to  prove  that  the 
Germans  were  at  least  average  respectable  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth. They  were  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Proprietors.  They 
were  of  average  intelligence.  For  the  most  part,  they  were  religiously- 
inclined.  They  had  their  churches,  printing-presses  and  schools,  but 
those  who  lived  on  the  frontiers  were  by  the  very  nature  of  their  sparse 
settlements  denied  these  means  of  civilization.  In  consequence,  succeed- 
ing generations  lacked  the  intelligence  and  religious  zeal  of  their  ancestors. 

The  cause  of  the  "Charity-School  Movement"  dates  its  origin  as 
early  as  1746,  when  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  was  sent  out  by  the  Reformed 
Synods  of  Holland  to  organize  and  unify  congregations  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America.  After  five  years  of  labor,  Schlatter  returned  to 
Holland  and  submitted  his  report.  Rev.  David  Thomson,  an  English 
clergyman  in  Amsterdam  belonging  to  the  same  Synod,  was  so  impressed 
by  the  report  that  he  immediately  set  about  to  improve  the  intellectual 
and  religious  condition  of  these  Germans.  He  went  to  England  and  Scot- 
land and  appealed  to  the  national  churches  for  funds  to  carry  on  this 
work.  In  response  to  his  appeal,  a  Society  of  fifteen  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Englishmen  was  organized  in  London,  1754. 

This  Society  appointed  Provost  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  Trustees-general  to  carry  their  plans  into  effect.  Twelve 
schools  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Schlatter  was 
appointed  Superintendent.  The  success  of  these  schools,  at  the  begin- 
ning, was  all  that  could  be  expected  during  this  early  period. 

The  failure  of  the  movement  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  incorrect  reports 
of  the  Germans  sent  to  England  by  Franklin  and  Smith.  They  repre- 
sented them  as  "utterly  ignorant,"  and  likely  at  any  time  to  join  the 
French  and  drive  the  "English  out  of  the  State."  The  Germans  were 
infoiTned  of  these  reports  through  Christopher  Saur's  German  Press.  In 
addition,  they  were  singularly  made  aware  that  the  chief  motives  of  the 
whole  movement  involved  the  sacrifice  of  their  language  and  religion. 
They  resented  the  charges  of  ignorance  and  disloyalty,  and  clung  to  their 
language  and  religion.  From  1760  the  decline  of  patronage  was  rapid. 
At  the  close  of  1763  all  the  schools  were  abandoned.  The  remaining 
funds  were  turned  into  the  treasury  of  "The  College  and  Academy  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,"  now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

LiGHTNER  WiTMER, 

0.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VIII . 

Dean. 
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IN  HISTORY: 

Professor  McM aster,  Presenter. 

EDWARD  SAMUEL  COP.WIN  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Michigan, 
on  January  19,  1878,  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Plymouth,  and,  passing  from  the  High  School  in  1895,  entered 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  in 
1900.  In  1 900-1 90 1  he  was  Instructor  in  History  in  the  High  School 
of  Ishpeming  Michigan,  and  in  1901-1902  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute.  During  1 902-1 904  he  was  a  graduate  student  and  Assist- 
ant in  American  History  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  entered 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  October  4,  1904,  as 
Harrison  Fellow  in  American  History,  electing  American  History  as  his 
major,  and  European  History  and  Political  Science  as  his  minors,  then 
becoming,  by  the  requirements  of  his  Fellowship,  an  accepted  candidate 
for  the  Doctorate.  He  has  received  credit  for  his  work  at  Michigan  to 
the  amount  of  nineteen  standard  courses,  and  at  this  University  to  the 
amount  of  six  standard  courses,  and  has  passed  formal  written  examina- 
tions with  Professor  McMaster  in  American  History,  June  7,  1905;  in 
^European  History  with  Professor  Lingelbach,  April  26-27,  ^-^d  with  Dr. 
Howland,  May  i,  1905;  and  in  Political  Science  with  Professor  Rowe, 
May  17  and  22,  1905. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Attitude  of  France  Towards 
Her  Alliance  with  the  United  States  in  the  American  Revolution, "  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Committee,  and  as  guarantee  of  publica- 
tion has  made  a  deposit  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  substance  of  his  thesis  is  as  follows : 

One  body  of  historians,  for  example,  Winsor  and  Turner,  believe  that 
France  in  the  American  Revolution  had  ulterior  designs  upon  the  lands 
lying  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Mississippi  River.  M.  Doniol,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Participation,  etc.,  represents  France 
as  adhering  without  vacillation  to  her  original  engagements  with  the 
United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  February,  1778.  The  purpose 
of  this  thesis  is  to  show  that  France  changed  her  view  of  these  engagements 
very  considerably  in  the  course  of  the  war,  but  that  her  conduct  is  trace- 
able, not  to  any  desire  to  secure  any  portion  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent for  herself,  but  to  satisfy  Spain,  whom  she  considered  a  necessary 
ally  in  a  war  which  she  was  waging  for  purely  European  ends. 

John  Bach  McMaster, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 


IN  ECONOMICS: 

Professor  Johnson,  Presenter. 

SOLOMON  HUEBNER  was  born  at  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  March 
6,  1882.     He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Mani- 
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towoc,  and  in  the  High  School  of  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin,  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  1898,  received  the  degree  of  B.  L.  in  1902,  w£is 
appointed  Scholar  in  Economics  for  1902-03,  was  elected  twice  to  the 
Annual  Joint  Debate  of  the  University,  and  was  granted  special  honors 
for  his  Bachelor's  thesis.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.  L.  in  1903.  He 
entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University  as  Harrison 
Fellow,  October  i,  1903,  electing  Economics  as  his  major,  and  Transporta- 
tion and  Commerce  and  Political  Science  as  his  minors,  then  becoming, 
by  virtue  of  the  requirements  of  his  Fellowship,  an  accepted  candidate  for 
the  Doctorate.  He  has  received  credit  for  work  done  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  Economics  and  Political  Science  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
standard  courses,  and  at  this  University  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two 
standard  courses,  and  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in  Econ- 
omics with  Professor  Patten,  May  18,  1905;  and  Professor  Meade,  June, 
1905;  in  Transportation  and  Commerce,  with  Professor  Johnson,  May 
26,  1905;  and  with  Professor  Rowe  and  Professor  Young  in  Political 
Science,  May  22,  29,  and  June  2,  1905, 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Business  of  Marine  Insurance 
with  Especial  Reference  to  the  United  States,"  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Group  Committee,  and  has  submitted  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Executive  Committee  that  it  will  appear  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  September,  1905. 

The  substance  of  his  thesis  is  as  follows : 

Marine  insurance,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  risks  involved,  may 
be  justly  characterized  as  the  most  technical  and  complex  form  of  indem- 
nity. Ranking  first  in  age  and  third  in  financial  importance  among  the 
various  kinds  of  insurance,  it  has  been  a  most  potent  force  in  making 
participation  in  commerce  general  and  continuous.  In  this  respect, 
marine  insurance  is  almost  as  essential  to  navigation  as  the  ship  itself. 
Moreover,  as  commercial  transactions  are  being  worked  more  and  more 
on  small  margins  of  profit,  marine  insurance  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  adjunct  to  commerce.  The  protection  which  it  affords  is  now 
regarded  as  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  over-sea  merchant,  and  con- 
stitutes an  integral  factor  in  nearly  all  over-sea  transactions.  Yet, 
despite  the  importance  of  marine  insurance  as  a  necessary  factor  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  commerce,  its  complex  nature  has,  no  doubt, 
been  responsible  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  comparatively  unknown  business 
to  the  general  public.  It  has  received  little  attention  from  writers,  except 
from  a  legal  point  of  view,  and  has  been  almost  completely  neglected  even 
by  the  insurance  press  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  the  comparative  absence  of  literature  on  the  subject,  this 
thesis  aims  to  give  a  reasonably  brief,  yet  thorough,  account  of  the  marine 
insurance  business  in  the  United  States.  The  thesis  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  Part  I  deals  (i)  with  the  "loan  on  bottomry,"  (2)  with  the  origin 
of  modern  marine  insurance  and  its  legal  and  financial  development  in 
England  and  Europe,  and  (3)  with  the  organization  and  purposes  of 
Lloyds,  and  a  description  of  the  daily  routine  of  business  at  the  Royal 
Exchange.     Part  II  deals  with  the  development  of  the  business  in  the 
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United  States  during  the  four  periods:  (i)  from  1607  to  1793,  when 
marine  insurance  in  the  United  States  was  conducted  almost  entirely 
by  foreign  individual  underwriters;  (2)  from  1793  to  1840,  when  the 
American  stock  company  became  the  principal  underwriter,  and  when 
the  business  oscillated  between  prosperity  and  depression,  owing  to  the 
numerous  wars  of  the  period,  and  the  severe  competition  between  the 
companies;  (3)  from  1840  to  i860,  when  the  business  enjoyed  great  pros- 
perity, owing  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  American  foreign  trade;  and 
(4)  from  i860  to  1905,  a  period  marked  by  the  decline  of  domestic  marine 
underwriting,  and  the  absorption  of  the  business  by  foreign  companies. 
The  causes  underlying  the  changes  in  each  epoch  are  discussed,  and  a 
statement  is  given  concerning  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  business 
as  it  exists  to-day.  Part  III  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  marine 
insurance  policy  and  the  practice  of  the  business.  It  comprises  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  kinds  of  marine  policies,  a  comparison  of  a  typical 
American  policy  with  Lloyds'  policy,  a  summary  of  the  provisions,  war- 
ranties, and  "clauses"  of  the  policy;  the  preparation  of  the  policy,  and, 
finally,  the  settlement  of  losses. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 
0.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 


THOMAS  WARNER  MITCHELL  was  born  at  Bentonville,  Arkan- 
sas, December  4,  1879.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Whatcom,  Washington,  graduated  from  the  High  School  in 
1895,  ^^^  studied  as  a  post-graduate  during  the  year  1895-96.  Entering 
the  University  of  Washington  in  1896,  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
with  honors  in  Political  Science  in  1900.  After  serving  as  Tutor  in  Mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Washington  for  a  year,  he  was  appointed 
Fellow  in  Economics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  1901-02,  was  a 
graduate  student  during  the  summer  session  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1902,  and  graduate  student  and  Assistant  Instructor  in  Economics  and 
Statistics  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  1902-03.  He  entered  this  University 
as  Assistant  in  Economics  in  1903  and  matriculated  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  October  5,  1903,  electing  Economics  as  his  major,  and 
Political  Science  and  Transportation  and  Commerce  as  his  minors.  He^ 
was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Doctorate,  April  29,  1905.  He  has 
received  credit  for  work  at  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  to  the  amount  of  sixteen 
standard  courses,  and  at  this  University  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  standard 
courses,  and  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in  Economics  with 
Professor  Patten,  May  18,  1905,  and  with  Professor  Meade,  June  2,  1905; 
in  Political  Science  with  Professors  Rowe  and  Young,  May  22,  29  and 
June  2,  1905;  and  in  Transportation  and  Commerce  with  Professor 
Johnson,  May  26,  1905. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Stockholders'  Profits  from  Priv- 
ileged Subscriptions, "  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Committee, 
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and  has  been  printed  in  the  Harvard  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 
The  requisite  number  of  copies  has  been  deposited  with  the  Dean  in 
accordance  wdth  the  regulations.  The  substance  of  his  thesis  is  as 
follows : 

When  a  corporation  whose  stock  is  selling  at  a  premium  on  the  mar- 
ket increases  its  stock  and  offers  the  new  shares  to  the  old  shareholders 
at  par,  or  some  figure  below  the  market  price,  it  is  said  to  offer  them  a 
privileged  subscription.  A  privileged  subscription  may  be  advantageous 
to  the  shareholders  in  one  of  two  ways:  (i)  by  offering  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  new  investment  on  better  terms  than  are  offered  by 
a  purchase  at  the  market  price;  or  (2)  by  offering  them  an  opportunity 
of  making  immediate  profits  by  selling  the  new  shares  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  premium. 

In  the  latter  case  there  are  four  methods  of  realizing  a  profit  from  a 
privilege;  viz:  (i)  the  shareholder  may  subscribe  and  pay  for  his  quota 
of  new  shares,  and  sell  them  after  their  issuance;  (2)  he  may  anticipate 
their  issuance  by  "selling  short,"  repaying  his  stock  loan  when  the  new 
shares  are  issued;  (3)  he  may  sell  an  equal  number  of  shares  from  his 
recorded  holdings,  replacing  these  with  the  new  shares  when  issued;  (4) 
he  may  sell  his  "right,"  i.e.,  the  privilege  of  subscribing  for  the  new 
shares. 

The  third  is  the  most  advantageous  method,  since  it  avoids  the  risk 
and  expense  incident  to  the  first  two  methods,  gives  definite  and  sure 
returns  and  takes  advantage  of  the  market  in  its  most  favorable  condition. 
The  fourth,  while  equally  as  safe,  usually  gives  less  profits.  For  this 
reason  the  purchase  of  "rights"  is  an  advantageous  method  of  making 
new  investments. 

The  profits  from  privileged  subscriptions  are  irregular  in  amounts 
and  come  at  irregular  intervals.  To  compare  the  yield  on  the  investment 
from  this  source  with  the  3a eld  from  dividends,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  dividends  would  be  equivalent  to  these  irregular  profits.  The  only 
practical  method  of  treating  the  problems  is  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
particular  investor.  The  required  data  are  as  follows:  i)  the  cost  of 
the  original  investment;  (2)  the  duration  of  the  investment;  (3)  the 
immediate  profit  from  each  privilege,  and  the  number  of  years  remaining 
in  the  investment  period;  (4)  the  current  rate  of  interest.  With  these 
data  the  profit  from  each  privilege  may  be  stated  as  an  equivalent  annuity 
or  dividend  extending  over  the  entire  investment  period.  The  sum  total 
of  such  dividends  gives  the  total  dividend  which  is  equivalent  to  all  the 
privileges. 

A  study  of  the  financial  history  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  shows 
that  in  recent  years  the  shareholders  have  been  making  as  much  from 
privileged  subscriptions  as  they  have  from  current  six  per  cent,  dividends; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  the  profits  from  priv- 
ileges greatly  exceed  the  returns  from  seven  per  cent,  dividends.  With 
other  railroads,  however,  the  privileged  subscriptions  have  been  much 
less  remunerative.  The  profits  from  these  sources  are  not  adequately 
reflected  in  the  market  values  of  the  stock. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  privileged  subscription  is  a  method  of 
distributing  to  its  shareholders  a  company's  accumulated  surplus.  This 
is  not  so.  The  surplus  is  an  excess  of  actual  assets  over  acknowledged 
liabilities,  and  can  be  distributed  to  stockholders  only  through  a  cash 
dividend.  A  stock  dividend,  i.  e.,  a  distribution  of  stock  without  com- 
pensation, merely  capitalizes  the  surplus.  A  privileged  subscription, 
if  offered  at  par,  does  not  even  do  this.  Both,  however,  result  in  future 
distributions  of  the  surplus,  in  the  form  of  increased  dividend  lequire- 
ments. 

Nor  does  a  privileged  subscription  involve  stock-watering  unless 
offered  below  par.  The  stock  dividend  does  this.  But  the  privileged 
subscription  offered  at  or  above  par,  increases  the  company's  assets  equally 
as  much  as  it  does  the  capital  stock.  Such  a  privilege,  moreover,  tends 
to  equalize  a  company's  capital  with  its  capital  stock;  if  the  average 
investment  per  share  of  stock  was  below  par  before,  the  privilege  tends 
to  raise  this  average;  if  it  was  above  par,  the  privilege  tends  to  lower  it. 
Thus  the  privileged  subscription  is  not  only  a  legitimate  but  an  advan- 
tageous method  of  obtaining  new  capital  funds. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 
0.  G.  Childs,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 


IN  MATHEMATICS: 

OLIVER  EDMUNDS  GLENN  was  born  at  Moorefield,  Indiana, 
October  3,  1878.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Moorefield,  Indiana,  and  in  the  High  School  of  Vevay,  Indiana.  He 
entered  Indiana  University  in  1897,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1902.  He  was  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Indiana,  1902-03,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He 
entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  October  5, 
1903,  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  electing  Mathematics  as  his 
major,  and  one  of  his  minors,  and  Astronomy  as  his  second  minor.  He 
was  reappointed  Harrison  Fellow  for  the  year  1904-05.  He  has  received 
credit  for  work  at  Indiana  University  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  hours, 
and  at  this  University  to  the  amount  of  twenty-seven  hours.  He  has 
taken  formal  written  examinations  in  Mathematics  with  Professors 
Crawley,  Hallett,  Fisher,  Schwatt,  Easton,  and  Safford  on  various  dates 
from  May  19  to  May  28,  1905;  and  in  Astronomy  with  Professor  Eric 
Doolittle,  May  21,  1904,   and  May  31,   1905. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Determination  of  the  Abstract 
Groups  of  Order  p^qr,  p,  q  and  r  being  Distinct  Primes, "  and  as  guarantee 
for  publication  has  made  a  deposit  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    The  substance  of  his  thesis  is  as  follows: 

Cayley  was  the  first  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  an  abstract  group  is 
uniquely  defined  by  the  laws  of  combination  of  its  elements.  To  ascer- 
tain these  laws  for  all  possible  groups  whose  order  is  a  given  form  of  num- 
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bcr  has  been  the  problem  of  a  number  of  recent  memoirs  by  Cole,  Miller, 
Holder,  Western  and  others.  The  present  dissertation  treats  the  problem 
for  groups  of  order  p'qr.  It  includes  the  determination  and  analysis  of 
all  groups  of  this  order,  and  sets  of  defining  relations  for  each  existent 
type,  with  proofs  of  their  necessity  and  sufficiency.  The  investigation 
shows  that  there  are  forty-two  distinct  types  in  addition  to  the  Abelian 
types  [2,  I,  i]  and  [i,  i,  i,  i]. 

Summary  tables  are  given  at  the  end,  and  a  conversion  table  giving 
the  number  of  distinct  groups  for  every  possible  order  and  based  on  the 
arithmetical  relations  existing  among  p,  r  and  q. 

Edwin  S.  Crawley, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XI. 

Dean. 


ULYSSES  SHERMAN  HANNA  was  born  in  Selma,  Indiana,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1865.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Selma,  and  graduated  from  the  Muncie  High  School  in  1883.  After 
teaching  for  some  years,  he  entered  the  Senior  Class  in  the  University  of 
Indiana  in  1894,  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1895,  was  In- 
structor in  Mathematics  until  1900,  and  from  that  time  to  date  Assistant 
Professor.  He  was  a  graduate  student  at  Indiana  from  1895  to  1899, 
receiving  the  Master's  degree  in  1898,  and  studied  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  during  the  summer  quarter  of  1897.  He  entered  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  September  28,  1898,  electing  Mathe- 
matics as  his  major  and  one  minor,  and  Astronomy  as  his  second  minor, 
was  appointed  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics  for  1 899-1 900,  becoming 
thereby  an  accepted  candidate  for  the  Doctorate,  and  was  reappointed 
the  following  year,  resigning,  however,  December  31,  1900,  to  return  to 
Indiana,  his  leave  of  absence  having  been  recalled.  He  has  received 
credit  for  work  at  the  University  of  Indiana  to  the  amount  of  nine  standard 
courses,  and  at  this  University  for  sixteen  and  a  half  courses,  making 
twenty-five  and  a  half  in  all.  He  has  passed  formal  written  examina- 
tions in  Mathematics  with  Professor  Crawley,  December  20,  1900,  and 
with  Professor  Schwatt,  December  i,  1900,  and  in  Astronomy  with  Pro- 
fessor E.  Doolittle,  December  21-24,  1900. 

Mr.  Hanna  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Bitangentials  of 
the  Plane  Quintic  and  Plane  Sextic,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Group  Committee,  and  in  guarantee  of  publication  has  made  a  deposit 
satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  substance  of  his  thesis  is 
as  follows: 

A  bitangential  of  a  curve  of  a  given  order  n  is  a  curve  of  order  {n^  -  g) 
{n-  2)  which  cuts  the  given  curve  in  the  points  of  tangency  of  bitangents, 
or  tangents  touching  in  two  distinct  points. 

The  equation  of  the  bitangential  of  the  quartic  is  of  the  lowest  order 
possible  namely  fourteen,  and  has  been  known  a  number  of  years.  The 
development  of  the  equation  of  the  bitangential  of  the  quintic,  an  equation 
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of  order  forty-eight,  was  not  accomplished  until  more  recently.  Salmon 
and  Cayley  gave  two  general  methods  for  attacking  the  problem  but 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  apply  them.  Later,  Heal  took  the  results  of 
their  efforts,  given  in  "Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves,"  and  succeeded  in 
completing  the  work,  excepting  the  proof  of  a  formula  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use. 

The  first  part  of  this  thesis  is  devoted  to  the  proof  of  the  formula 
made  use  of  by  Heal;  the  second  part  is  given  to  a  development  of  the 
equation  of  the  bitangential  of  the  quintic  in  a  form  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  Salmon  and  Heal;  and  the  third  part  is  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  equation  of  the  bitangential  of  the  sextic,  an  equation  of 
order  one  hundred  and  eight  and  one  hitherto  undeveloped. 

Edwin  S.  Crawley, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XI. 

Dean. 


ALICE  MADELEINE  McKELDEN  was  bom  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
December  6,  1878.  She  received  her  education  in  the  public  schools, 
graduated  from  the  High  School  in  1895,  entered  Columbian  University 
and  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1899,  taking  the  Ruggles  Medal  in 
Mathematics.  She  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  Uni- 
versity, October  2,  1899,  as  University  Scholar  in  Mathematics,  electing 
Mathematics  as  her  major  and  one  of  her  minors  and  Greek  as  her  second 
minor.  She  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1900.  During  1900 
and  1 90 1  she  was  teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics  at  Stonewall  Jackson 
Institute,  Abingdon,  Virginia,  and  was  a  student  at  Harvard  University 
during  the  summer  session  of  1901.  In  1901-02  she  taught  at  the  Ran- 
dolph Harrison  School  in  Baltimore,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  She  re-entered  this  University,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1902,  as  Moore  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  electing  Mathematics  as 
her  major  and  one  minor,  and  Physics  as  her  second  minor,  was  appointed 
Bennett  Fellow  in  Mathematics  for  1903-04,  and  was  reappointed  for 
1904-05.  She  has  received  credits  for  work  at  Harvard  and  at  Johns 
Hopkins  to  the  amount  of  five  standard  courses,  and  at  this  University 
to  the  amount  of  forty-four  and  a  half  standard  courses,  and  has  passed 
formal  written  examinations  in  Mathematics  with  Professor  Crawley, 
May  II,  1900,  and  June  i,  with  Professor  Hallett,  May  18,  1904,  and  May 
18,  1905,  with  Dr.  Schwatt,  May  23,  1900,  with  Dr.  Easton,  May  25,  1905, 
and  with  Dr.  Neikirk,  May  25,  1905  ;  and  in  Physics  with  Professor  Good- 
speed,  May  23,  1903.  She  was  formally  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
Doctorate,  May  15,  1905,  credit  being  given  to  her  as  Fellow  by  special 
motion  lor  examinations  taken  before  that  date. 

Miss  McKelden  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Groups  of  Order  2™ 
that  contain  Cyclic  Subgroups  of  Orders  2™~^  2™~',  and  2"'  — ^  "  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Committee  and  as  a  guarantee  for  pub- 
lication has  made  a  deposit  satisfactory  to  the  Group  Committee. 
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The  subject  of  her  thesis  is  as  follows : 

A  determination  of  groups  of  orders  p^,  pqr',  pqr,  p*  was  given  by 
Holder  (1S93);  another,  of  groups  whose  orders  are  the  products  of  three 
prime  factors,  by  Cole  and  Glover  (1893):  a  third,  of  groups  of  orders 
p^  and  p*,  by  Young  (1893).  The  distinct  types  of  groups  of  orders  p', 
p',  p*  have  been  constructed  and  tabulated  by  Burnside  (1892).  Types 
of  groups  of  orders  p^,  in  addition  to  those  of  orders  p',  p*,  which  were  con- 
sidered first  to  illustrate  the  method  of  treatment,  have  been  determined 
by  Bagnera  (1898) ;  and  types  of  groups  of  order  p'  have  been  determined 
by  Potron  (1904).  The  number  of  groups  of  order  p"",  which  contain  self- 
conjugate  cyclic  subgroups  of  orders  p'"~^  and  p"'~^  respectively  (p 
being  an  odd  prime),  to  which  is  added  a  statement  of  the  results  for 
p=  2,  has  been  discussed  by  Burnside;  the  number  of  groups  of  order 
p™  that  contain  cyclic  non-self-conjugate  subgroups  of  order  p"""^  has 
been  determined  by  Miller  (1901-02);  and  the  groups  of  order  p™  which 
contain  cyclic  subgroups  of  order  p"*"'  (p  odd  prime)  have  been  deter- 
mined by  Neikirk  (1903) 

The  nature  of  the  groups  whose  orders  are  powers  of  2  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  groups  whose  orders  are  powers  of  an  odd  prime. 
Miss  McKelden  has  determined  and  tabulated  all  types  of  these  groups 
under  the  limitations  stated  in  the  title  to  her  thesis.  Amongst  them 
she  finds  several  groups  that  have  no  analogues  in  the  corresponding 
classes  of  groups  of  order  p™. 

Edwin  S.  Crawley, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XL. 

Dean. 


IN  PHYSICS: 

Professor  Goodspeed,  Presenter. 

ROBERT  HARBISON  HOUGH  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
November  24,  1869.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati  and  passed  from  the  High  School  in  1889  into  the  Senior 
Glass  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  where  he  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  in  1890,  receiving  after  two  more  years  of  resident  study  the 
degrees  of  B.  S.  and  A.  M  in  1892.  After  teaching  from  1892  to  1896 
in  public  schools  in  the  South,  he  was  Instructor  in  Physics  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  1898-99,  in  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
Antioch  College,  1899-02,  in  Physics,  Purdue  University,  1902-03,  in 
Physics,  Columb:'a  University,  Summer  Session,  1903,  and  in  Physics  in 
this  University,  1903  to  date.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
of  this  University,  September  29,  1903,  electing  Physics  as  his  major,  and 
Mathematics  and  Chemistry  as  his  minors,  and  was  admitted  to  can- 
didacy for  the  Doctorate,  May  15,  1905.  He  has  received  credit  for  work 
at  Chicago,  Nashville,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  standard 
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courses,  and  in  this  University  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  courses,  and  has 
passed  formal  written  examinations  in  Physics  with  Professor  Goodspeed, 
June  I,  1905;  in  Mathematics  with  Professor  Schwatt,  May  3,  1905;  and 
in  Chemistry  with  Professor  Smith,  May  27,   1905. 

Mr.  Hough  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "On  the  Mechanical 
Equivalent  of  the  Heat  of  Evaporation  of  Water,"  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Group  Committee,  and  has  submitted  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  Executive  Committee  that  it  will  appear  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  for  August  of  this  year      Its  substance  is  as  follows: 

The  object  of  this  investigation  was  the  development  of  a  method 
for  the  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  of  vaporiza- 
tion of  water  directly  in  ergs,  i.  e.,  of  a  method  not  involving  the  use  of 
the  calorie. 

The  reasons  for  the  investgation  are  four  in  number: 

(i).  The  absence  of  any  authoritative  determination: — Regnault's 
value  536.5  is  most  generally  used  by  physicists,  notably  by  Joly  in  his 
work  with  the  steam  calorimeter,  although  Callendar,  by  a  very  indirect 
method,  calculates  from  the  work  of  Joly  and  Barnes  a  value,  540.2,  which 
he  uses  in  his  work  on  the  properties  of  steam.  This  value  is  unques- 
tionably of  greater  weight,  although  it,  too,  is  probably  low. 

(2).  The  absence  of  any  direct  determination: — The  most  probable 
value  of  L  in  ergs  is  obtained  from  the  product  of  the  most  probable 
value  in  calories  540.2  into  the  most  probable  value  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  4.185x10'.     This  gives  the  value  2.26x10^". 

(3).  The  inherent  sources  of  error  in  the  present  indirect  methods: — 
These  are  the  errors  due  to  (a)  thermometry,  (6)  the  calorimeter  constant, 
(<;)  the  water  vapor  in  the  steam,  {d)  radiation,  {e)  convection,  (/)  conduc- 
tion. The  errors  from  the  last  five  can  only  be  reduced  by  an  increase  in 
those  of  the  first,  and  vice  versa. 

(4).  The  advantages  from  the  use  of  L  as  the  fundamental  unit: — 
All  determinations  by  Joly's  method  of  steam  calorimetry,  the  best  gen- 
eral method  yet  devised,  would  unquestionably  be  enhanced  by  the  use 
of  an  absolute  determination  of  L  instead  of  the  value  due  to  Regnault. 

The  present  method  aims  at:  (i)  the  elimination  of  all  errors  due  to 
thermometry;  the  calorimeter  constant;  the  water  vapor  in  the  steam; 
radiation  and  convection  by  maintaining  the  calorimeter;  the  shield  and 
the  intervening  medium  at  the  same  constant  temperature  by  means  of  a 
continuous  steam  bath;  (2)  the  rigorous  correction  for  conduction  by 
means  of  the  ratio  of  the  conductivity  capacities  of  two  cylinders,  which 
is  readily  determined  by  the  method  of  cooling;  (3)  the  measurement 
of  all  quantities  that  enter  into  the  result  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  mechanician  rather  than  on  that  of  the 
observer. 

The  machine  constructed  to  obtain  these  ends  is  the  result  of  more 
than  a  year's  effort  with  the  constant  advice  and  assistance  of  a  skilled 
mechanician.  Preliminary  tests  of  the  most  rigorous  type  show  that  all 
factors  that  enter  into  the  result  are  entirely  within  control.  At  present 
it  cannot  be  confidently  stated  that  the  value  of  L  is  known  to  one  part 
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in  a  hundred.  During  the  coming  year  a  long  series  of  observations  is  to 
be  made  from  which  a  value  to  one  part  in  a  thousand  is  confidently 
expected. 

Arthur  W.  Goodspeed, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIII 

Dean 


IN  CHEMISTRY: 

Professor  Edgar  F.  Smith,  Presenter. 

CLARENCE  WILLIAM  BALKE  was  born  at  Auburn,  Ohio,  March 
29,  1880  He  received  his  early  education  in  Oberlin  Academy,  and 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1902.  On  September  23,  1902,  he 
entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  electing  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry  as  his  major,  and  Organic  Chemistry  and  Electro-Chem- 
istry  as  his  minors.  He  was  Instructor  in  Chemistry  in  the  Summer  School 
of  Oberlin  College  in  1903,  and  Acting  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
in  Kenyon  College  in  1903-04.  He  was  appointed  Harrison  Fellow  in 
Chemistry  for  1904-05,  then  becoming,  in  virtue  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Fellowship,  an  accepted  candidate  for  the  Doctorate.  He  has  re- 
ceived credit  for  twenty-three  standard  lecture  courses,  and  for  an  amount 
of  laboratory  work  much  in  excess  of  the  minimum  requirement  for  the 
degree,  and  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in  June,  1905,  with 
Professor  Smith,  and  with  Doctors  Shinn,  Taggart..  and  Hall. 

Mr.  Balk^  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Double  Fluorides  of 
Tantalum,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Committee,  and  has 
submitted  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  it  is 
in  process  of  publication.     The  substance  of  his  thesis  is  as  follows: 

A  brief  historical  review  of  the  work  already  done  on  the  double 
fluorides  of  tantalum  is  given.  The  method  employed  to  obtain  pure 
tantalic  oxide  is  described  in  detail.  Double  fluorides  of  tantalum  with 
all  of  the  alkali  metals  have  been  studied.  The  ammonium,  sodium, 
potassium,  and  rubidium  double  fluorides,  which  had  been  previously 
studied  by  other  workers,  have  been  again  prepared  and  further  studied. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  following  six  new  salts  are  described: 

LiF.TaFg.2H2O 

NaF.TaFg 

CsF.TaFg 

2CiF.TaF5 

C5H5N.HF.TaF5 

3(C5H5N.HF.).2TaF5.2H20 

The  crystallography  of  the  I'thium,  1:1  caesium,  3:1  sodium,  and  3:2 
pyridi  e  salts  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  the  crystal  measuiements 
are  given.     Figures  are  given  showing  the  crystal  habits. 
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A  new  method   for  the  preparation    of    alkaline    pertantalates    is 
described,  and  the  sodium  and  potassium  salts  are  studied. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


MATTHEW  HUME  BEDFORD  was  born  in  Bourbon  County,  Ken- 
tucky, January  6,  1883.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Bourbon  County,  and  in  the  private  school  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Yerkes, 
Paris,  Kentucky,  and  graduated  from  the  Central  University  of  Ken- 
tucky with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1903.  He  entered  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  of  this  University,  September  24,  1903,  electing  Inorganic 
Chemistry  as  his  major,  and  Organic  Chemistry  and  Electro-Chemistry 
as  his  minors.  He  has  received  credit  for  twenty  and  a  half  standard 
lecture  courses,  and  for  an  amount  of  laboratory  work  much  in  excess  of 
the  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree.  He  was  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy for  the  Doctorate,  May  15,  1905,  and  has  passed  formal  examina- 
tions with  Professor  Smith,  and  with  Doctors  Shinn,  Taggart,  and  Hall, 
in  June,   1905. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Columbates,"  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Group  Committee  and  as  guarantee  of  publication  has 
made  a  deposit  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  substance  of  his  thesis  is  as  follows: 

A  brief  history  of  the  columbates  is  given  and  a  study  made  of  sodium 
columbate  prepared  by  three  methods: 

(i). — A  solution  of  potassium  columbium  oxy fluoride  was  precipitated 
by  sodium  hydrate.  After  recrystallization  this  salt  had  the  fol- 
lowing composition : 

7NA2O.6CB2O5.32H2O.     This  salt  was  precipitated  by  alcohol  and 
remained  the  same  with  the  exception  of  one  molecule  of  water  less. 
(2). — Oolumbic  oxide  was  fused  with  sodium  hydrate,  and,  after  recrys- 
tallization, the  salt  had  the  same  composition  as  that  prepared  by 
method  (i), 
(3). — Columbic  oxide  was  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  after  recrys- 
tallization the  salt  had  the  same  composition  as  those  prepared  by 
methods  (i)  and  (2). 
This  proves  that  sodium  columbate  prepared  by  these  three  methods  has 
the  same  composition,  and  that  three  different  salts  are  not  formed. 
The  barium,  silver,  and  zinc  salts  were  prepared  and  proved  to  be  of  the 
same  ratio  as  the  sodium  salt. 
Separation  of  columbic  and  tungstic  acids : — In  the  effort  to  separate 
columbic  and  tungstic  acids,  concordant  results  were  not  obtained  by 
the  usual  methods,  so  a  better  method  was  sought.     After  trying  various 
methods  without  success,  the  precipitation  of  the  columbic  acid  with  a 
magnesia  mixture  was  used.     This  precipitate  was  ignited  and  fused  with 
potassium  bisulphate.     Then  the  columbic  acid  was  obtained  by  the 
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usual  method.     Tungstic  acid  was  obtained  by  difference.     This  method 
gave  excellent  results  on  weighed  qualities  of  the  two  acids. 

Where  unknown  quantities  of  two  acids  were  to  be  determined,  the 
two  were  precipitated  together  and  weighed.  They  were  then  separated 
by  the  same  method  as  that  used  for  mixtures  of  known  quantities  of  the 
two  acids. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


ALICE  LENORE  DAVISON  was  born  at  Elmira,  New  York,  on 
August  8,  1879.  Her  early  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools 
of  Elmira.  Graduating  from  the  High  School  in  1897,  she  entered  Elmira 
College  in  that  year,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1902.  On  Sep- 
tember 26,  1902,  she  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  Uni- 
versity, as  University  Scholar  in  Chemistry,  electing  Inorganic  Chemistry 
as  her  major,  and  Organic  and  Analytic  Chemistry  as  her  minors,  was 
appointed  Bennett  Fellow  in  Chemistry  for  1903-04  and  again  for  1904-05, 
and  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Doctorate  on  May  15,  1905.  She 
has  received  credit  for  twenty-three  standard  lecture  courses,  and  for  an 
amount  of  laboratory  work  much  in  excess  of  the  minimum  requirement 
for  the  degree,  and  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  with  Professor 
Smith,  and  with  Doctors  Shinn,  Taggart,  and  Hall,  in  June,  1905. 

Miss  Davison  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Electrolytic  Deter- 
mination of  Cadmium  with  the  Use  of  a  Rotating  Anode, "  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Group  Committee,  and  has  given  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Executive  Committee  that  it  is  in  process  of  publication.  The 
susbtance  of  the  thesis  is  as  follows: 

Cadmium  is  one  of  the  metals  best  precipitated  from  its  salt  solution 
by  the  electric  current.  The  use  of  a  rotating  anode  thus  agitating  the 
solution  facilitates  the  deposition  of  metal  to  a  great  degree.  The  purpose 
of  the  investigation  was  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  solutions  from 
which  cadmium  may  be  best  deposited. 

Using  a  platinum  dish  as  kathode,  on  which  the  metal  was  deposited, 
and  a  platinum  spiral  as  anode,  with  a  current  from  three  to  five  amperes 
from  storage  cells,  the  deposition  of  the  metal  was  studied  in  the  follow- 
ing solutions,  using  a  solution  of  cadmium  sulphate  as  metallic  salt: 
sulphuric  acid,  ammonia,  potassium  cyanide,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid, 
succune  acid,  and  lactic  acid. 

The  results  show  every  one  of  these  solutions  to  be  satisfactory  except 
lactic  acid.  The  most  rapid  precipitation  occurs  from  formic  and  acetic 
acid,  the  best  deposits  from  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  cyanide. 

Separations  were  effected  in  potassium  cyanide  solution  from  iron, 
and  in  formic  acid  solution  from  magnesium,  the  cadmium  alone  being 
deposited. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 
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RALPH  OGDEN  SMITH  was  born  at  Salem,  New  Jersey,  January 
30,  1 88 1.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Salem, 
graduating  from  the  High  School  in  1898,  entered  Rutgers  College,  and 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1902.  He  entered  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  September  26,  1902,  electing  Inorganic 
Chemistry  as  his  major,  and  Organic  Chemistry  and  Electro-Chemistry 
as  his  minors.  In  1903  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  was  appointed 
University  Scholar  in  Chemistry  for  1903-04,  and  during  that  year  served 
as  Assistant  in  Chemistry.  He  was  appointed  Harrison  Scholar  in  Chem- 
istry for  1904-05.  He  has  received  credit  for  twenty-three  standard 
courses,  and  for  an  amount  of  laboratory  work  much  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  requirement  for  the  degree.  He  has  passed  formal  written 
examinations  in  Chemistry  with  Professor  Smith,  and  with  Doctors 
Shinn,  Taggart,  and  Hall,  in  June,  1905. 

Mr.  Smith  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Rapid  Determination 
of  Lead  and  Mercury  in  the  Electrolytic  Way,"  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Group  Committee;  and  he  has  furnished  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  Executive  Comm.ittee  that  his  thesis  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
The  substance  of  his  thesis  is  as  follows: 

(i).  Determination  of  lead  as  the  dioxide  from  a  nitric  acid  electro- 
lyte:— In  a  review  of  the  literature  it  is  shown  that  chemists  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  method.  Experiments  were  made  to  prove 
how  far  the  method  is  accurate,  and  what  are  the  best  conditions  to  work 
under. 

(2).  Determination  of  mercury  from  a  sulphide  electrolyte: — Mer- 
cury hns  not  previously  been  determined  from  this  electrolyse  using  a 
rotating  electrode.  Results  of  experiments  demonstrate  that  this  i*-  a 
convenient  and  accurate  method  for  the  quantative  estimation  of  this 
metal.  The  rate  of  deposition  as  determined  shows  that  a  quarter  of  a 
gram  of  metal  is  deposited  in  fifteen  minutes. 

(3).  A  rapid  method  for  the  analysis  of  cinnabar: — The  facts  ascer- 
tained in  the  preceding  part  were  utilized  in  the  analysis  of  an  ore  of 
mercury — namely,  cinnabar.  A  series  of  experiments  gave  very  satis- 
factory results,  and  show  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  mercury  con- 
tent of  this  ore  in  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 

(4).  Determination  of  mercury  from  a  nitric  acid  electrolyte: — The 
rate  of  deposition  of  mercury  from  a  solution  acidulated  with  nitric  acid 
shows  that  one-quarter  of  a  gram  of  metal  can  be  deposited  in  eight  min- 
utes, and  one-half  of  a  gram  in  twelve  minutes. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


JAMES  RENWICK  WITHROW  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  August 
29,  1878.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia. After  graduating  from  the  North-East  Manual  Training  School, 
he  entered  this  University  in  1895,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
in  Chemistry  in  1899.     From  1899-1903  he  held  a  position  as  chemist 
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with  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company  of  I'hiladeli)hia.  He  entered 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  September  24,  1903, 
as  Harrison  Scholar  in  Chemistry,  electing  Inorganic  Chemistry  as  his 
major,  and  Organic  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  as  his  minors,  and  was 
appointed  University  Scholar  for  the  following  year.  He  was  admitted 
to  candidacy  for  the  Doctorate,  February  27,  1904.  He  has  received 
credit  for  twentj'-nine  standard  courses,  not  including  laboratory  work, 
and  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in  Chemistry  with  Professor 
Smith,  and  Doctors  Shinn,  Taggart,  and  Hall,  in  June,  1905,  and  in 
Mineralogy  with  Professor  Brown,  May  2,  1905. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Electrolytic  Precipitation 
of  Gold  Avith  the  Use  of  a  Rotating  Anode  and  the  Rapid  Analysis  of 
Halides, "  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Committee,  and  as  guar- 
antee of  publication  has  made  a  deposit  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    The  substance  of  this  thesis  is  as  follows: 

As  indicated  in  the  title  this  investigation  consisted  of  two  parts. 
The  purpose  of  the  first  part  was  to  work  out  in  detail  the  best  conditions 
for  electrolytically  precipitating  gold,  in  as  short  time  as  possible,  with 
the  aid  of  a  rotating  anode. 

F.  F.  Exner  (Thesis,  1903)  had  succeeded  in  precipitating  one-eighth 
of  a  gram  of  this  metal  in  seven  minutes  from  a  cyanide  solution. 

Precipitation  from  this  solution  was,  therefore,  studied  first.  It  was 
found  that  by  using  a  high  current  density  (10  amperes),  a  little  over  a 
quarter  of  a  gram  of  gold  could  be  completely  precipitated  in  from  six 
to  seven  minutes,  and  that  a  half  gram  could  be  precipitated  in  from 
eleven  to  twelve  minutes. 

Precipitation  from  a  sodium  sulphide  solution  was  then  tried,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  gold  was  precipitated  with  practically  the  same 
rate  of  speed  as  from  the  cyanide  solution,  but  it  is  not  so  satisfactory 
an  electrolyte  because  any  contamination  at  all  gives  high  results. 

The  second  part  of  the  investigation  was  an  attempt  of  the  analysis 
of  halides  of  the  alkali  metals.  With  the  aid  of  a  mercury  kathode,  E. 
F.  Smith  had  already  analyzed  sodium  chloride  in  six  hours.  It  was 
found  in  this  work  that  the  potassium  in  potassium  iodide  could  be 
determined  with  great  accuracy  in  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours, 
and  a  complete  analysis  made  in  from  two  to  three  hours.  By  rotating 
one  of  the  anodes,  however,  this  was  accomplished  in  sixteen  minutes, 
and  a  complete  analysis  of  potassium  chloride  was  made  in  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


IN  ZOOLOGY: 

Professor  Conklin,  Presenter. 

HENRY  FOX  was  born  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  February  18, 
1875.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Germantown  Academy, 
passing  into  this  University  in  1895,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the 
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degree  of  B.  S.  in  Biology  in  1899.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Phil- 
osophy of  this  University  on  September  26,  1899,  as  Harrison  Scholar  in 
Zoology,  electing  Zoology  for  his  major,  and  Botany  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry for  his  minors,  was  appointed  Harrison  Fellow  for  1901-02,  then 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Doctorate,  was  reappointed,  and  on  October 
7,  1902,  resigned  to  become  Instructor  in  Zoology  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1902-03.  He  has  been  absent  on  leave  from  1902  to  date, 
holding  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Temple  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  since  1903.  He  has  received  credit  for  twenty-two 
standard  courses,  and  for  sufficient  laboratory  work  to  more  than  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  the  degree.  He  has  passed  formal  written  examina- 
tions in  Zoology  with  Professor  Conklin,  December  30,  1902,  with  Dr. 
Moore,  December  25,  1902,  and  with  Professor  Montgomery,  December 
31,  1902;  in  Botany  with  Professor  Macfarlane  in  June,  1901,  and  with 
Professor  Harshberger,  May  29,  1901;  and  in  Chemistry  with  Professor 
Smith,  June,  1901. 

Mr.  Fox  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Pharyngeal  Pouches, 
and  Their  Derivatives,  in  the  Mammalia,"  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Group  Committee,  and  he  has  submitted  a  guarantee  for  its  publica- 
tion satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  substance  of  his  thesis 
is  as  follows: 

The  object  of  this  thesis  was  to  trace  the  various  steps  by  which  the 
pharyngeal  pouches  of  the  embryo  became  transformed  into  their  adult 
derivatives.  For  this  purpose  a  series  of  embryos  of  the  pig,  ranging 
in  length  from  7  mm.  to  40  mm.,  were  employed.  As  a  result  the  fol- 
lowing general   facts   were  determined: 

(i).  The  first  pair  of  pharyngeal  pouches  became  transformed  into 
the  Tympanic  Cavity  and  Eustachian  Tube.  The  various  stages  in  this 
transformation  were  traced,  and  their  relation  to  the  differential  growth 
of  the  animal  worked  out  as  far  as  possible.  The  external  groove  corre- 
sponding to  the  pouch  becomes  in  part  the  external  auditory  canal. 

(2) .  The  second  pair  of  pouches  were  found  to  undergo  degenerative 
m.odifications,  but  their  final  history  was  not  determined,  owing  to  lack 
of  sufficient  material. 

(3).  The  third  pair  of  pharyngeal  pouches  give  rise  to  the  Carotid 
Gland  and  Endodermal  Thymus.  The  former  arises  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  pouch,  while  the  latter  represents  the  transformed  pouch  itself.  The 
stages  in  this  transformation  were  traced,  and  in  part  correlated  with 
modifications  undergone  by  the  neighboring  structures. 

(4).  The  fourth  pair  of  pharyngeal  pouches  give  rise  to  two  struc- 
tures :  the  Lateral  Thyroid  and  Glandule  Thyroidienne.  The  history  of  the 
pouch  closely  resembles  that  of  the  preceding.  The  Lateral  Thyroid  rep- 
resents the  transformed  pouch;  it  ultimately  becomes  incorporated  in  the 
Median  Thyroid.  The  Glandule  thyroidienne  resembles  structurally  the 
Carotid  Gland  of  the  preceding  pouch. 

John  M.  Macfarlane, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 

Dean. 
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IN  GEOLOGY: 

Doctor  Khrenfeld*,  Presenter. 

BURNETT  SMITH  was  born  at  Skaneateles,  New  York,  June  28, 
1877.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Irving  School,  New  York 
City.  He  entered  Columbia  University  in  1895  and  remained  there  until 
February,  1899,  when  he  entered  this  University,  graduating  with  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  Chemistry  in  1900.  He  entered  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  of  this  University,  September  29,  1900,  electing  Geology  as 
his  major,  and  Mineralogy  and  Zoology  as  his  minors.  Since  1902  he  has 
been  Assistant  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  this  University.  He  was 
admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Doctorate,  March  29,  1902.  He  has  re- 
ceived credit  for  fifty-three  standard  courses,  and  has  passed  formal 
written  examinations  in  Geology  with  Professor  Brown  and  Dr.  Ehren- 
feld,  June  25,  1904;  in  Mineralogy  with  Professor  Brown,  May  29,  1903; 
and  in  Zoology  with  Dr.  Moore,  June  23,  1903. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Senility  among  Gastropods," 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Committee,  and  has  presented  evi- 
dence that  it  will  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

In  this  thesis  the  author  has  attempted  to  describe  the  senile  char- 
acters appearing  in  the  shells  of  some  of  the  Gastropod  Mollusca.  Though 
the  senile  stages  of  the  shells  of  Cephalopod  MoUusks  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  Hyatt,  the  present  paper  is  the  first  description  of  senility 
among  marine  Gastropods.  Both  recent  and  fossil  forms  have  been 
studied,  and  it  was  found  that  senile  characters,  present  only  in  the  last 
stages  of  development  of  some  species  make  their  appearance  at  a  rela- 
tively earlier  date  in  the  ontogeny  of  other  species.  These  latter  are 
designated  by  the  author  as  senile  species,  and  are  believed  to  be 
approaching  extinction.  Similarly,  whole  genera,  and  even  families, 
are  found  to  exhibit  senile  characters. 

The  paleontological  history  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Fulgur 
has  been  traced,  and  the  changes  which  have  occurred  throughout  geolog- 
ical time  have  been  correlated  with  changes  occurring  in  the  development 
of  individuals. 

Throughout  the  thesis  the  author  has  indicated  the  bearing  which 
the  observed  facts  have  on  evolution  and  its  laws.  The  results  obtained 
have  tended  to  confirm  many  of  Hyatt's  observations  on  the  Cephalopods. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusions  reached  in  regard  to  the  ancestry  of 
Fulgur  Carica  are  very  different  from  those  arrived  at  by  Grabau  in  his 
"Studies  of  Gastropoda." 

John  M.  Macfarlane, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 

Dean. 
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